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Research Through the Occupational 
Outlook Service’ 


A. F. HINRICHS 


Chief Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


U. S. 


HE OCCUPATIONAL Outlook Service 
was established in the Bureau of Labor 


1939. The primary objective 


firm 


Satistics in 


fo year was to establish a 


oundation on which to build in later years 
The impulse for the creation of an Occupa 
tional Outlook Service came from two dif- 


the first 
j 


ferent directions. There is a tremendous 


need for 
activity and there is a need for information 


those 


accurate forecasts of industrial 


helpful to concerned with placing 
young people in jobs 

A long period of experimental develop- 
ment will be necessary to develop generally 
accurate forecasts of industrial activity. No 
promises can be given as to when accurate 
short-run industrial forecasts can be made 
At present, we lack not only adequate tech- 
niques; we also lack data that we know to 
be necessary to a sound appraisal of the cur- 
rent business position. For example, there 
is no adequate information at the moment 
with reference to inventories. We do know 
in retrospect that there was a tremendous 
accumulation of inventories from 1935 to 


‘The articles in this issue are adaptations of 
addresses grven at the 25th Annual Convention of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association and 
the American Council of Guidance and Personnel 
seeeciations, held at St. Louis, February 21-24, 
940 


Department of Labor 


1937. It has been estimated that in 193 


alone about voods 


i billion dollars worth of 
were added to the sto ks of produ ers and 
distributors 

with 


At present, our current information 


inventories is slightly better 
than it was in 1937. The National Indus 


trial Conference Board publishes 


reference to 


hanges that i 
+} 


estimates of inventory 
e fall 


some accumulation of inventories in 
of 1939. The Bureau of Foreign and Do 
Commerce 1s tempting to collect 

“ 


mestic 
inventory information on a 
far, however, no figures ar 

Just as information is lacking on inven 


is still 


tories, so there 


la king necessary in 


formation on the flow of new or 
shipments of goods. Accurate 


Oraers are as necessary 


unfilled 


; 


forecasting of industrial activity as 
curate figures on acreage planted to { 
casts of agricultural production 

The Occupational Outlook Service is 


going to use its limited resources in large 


collections of original statistical materials 


Our 


analysis of existing materials and to the 


resources are being devoted to the 


stimulation of the collection of additional 


information which is vital to outlook fore 
casting in agencies that are already equipped 


to do the work. 
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Another more modest type of forecast 
work is being developed rapidly in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. We have records 
of employment and production in many 
industries running back over a long period 
of time. From these it is possible to develop 
substantially accurate estimates of the rela- 
tionship between job opportunity and pro- 
duction. It cannot be our exclusive respon- 
sibility at this time to guess whether or not 
the aggregate production of rolled steel 
products, for example, will be 5 or 10 mil- 
lion tons larger in 1940 than it was in 1939. 
This forecast is of the type which we have 
just discussed. In the present state of our 
knowledge, it can be no more than a guess 
by generally well informed people. If, how- 
ever, numbers of well informed people are 
able to arrive at the independent conclusion 
that production is likely to be 5 million tons 
greater in one year than in another, it is 
our business to be able to translate this 
guess with reference to probable production 
into a fairly accurate estimate of the amount 
of employment that will thus be created. 
This type of problem arises as a practical 
problem in forecasting in many instances. 
What, for example, will be the effect on em- 
ployment of a given expansion or contraction 
of public works or of publicly financed 
residential construction? What does a given 
volume of foreign orders for airplanes mean 
in terms of employment? It is almost the 
first order of business for the Occupational 
Outlook Service to answer questions of this 


sort 


YOuTH SERVED INDIRECTLY 

The second impulse to establish the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Service came from people 
interested in education and in the placement 
of young people in jobs. In its most naive 
form it is the question of what kind of job 
holds a promising future for Johnny Jones. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, a federal 
agency, will never be in a position to give 
useful advice to Johnny Jones or Mary 
Smith. They are human beings subject to 
all of the particular peculiarities that are 
familiar to the teacher and the guidance 





officer with whom they are in contact 
live in a community that has its own pe 


vising individual young people is ther 
of necessity a problem to be handled 
people on the spot. 

Our job is to furnish thos 
who are facing the real problems of | 
ular human beings with the type of int 
tion which they need in order to mal 
work more effective. 

The work of the Occupational Out 
Service must be largely confined to t! 
mination of broad trends of o ; 
opportunity. For example, we should be 
able to establish with substantial accurag 
the information with reference to technolop 
ical trends which is necessary to prevent the 
inknowing entrance of young persons 
blind-alley jobs. It is not necessary to 
dulge in crystal gazing to deter 
leading changes in the occupational | 
of the next 5, 10 or 15 years. It is our 
to assemble the scattered information and t 
establish as rapidly as may be possib! 
picture of the occupational significan 
particular technological trends. 

This type of forecasting is quite 
because the spread of new dev 
place over a period of years. For exam; 
in the late 1920's there was a cont 
strip steel mill. The occupational patter 
this mill differs from that in the most re 
mills built. But it did foreshadow 
changes which became almost unive 
this branch of the steel industry in the 
dle years of the 1930's. There is no reas 
why we should not be able to guard ¢ chan 
people against entering occupations w! | 
are almost certain to disappear in the fo 
seeable future, irrespective of whether | 
iness conditions in general are good or | 


WOrK 


REPORTING CHANGES IN TECHNIQUI 


We can go one step further than 
in our work, though the application of s 
information as we may be able to publis 
will necessarily rest in the hands of 
authorities. We know as a matter of 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK SERVICE 


industrial vera are able to maintain 


pane sero as they Pree a The Bureau 
Labor Statistics cannot publish informa- 
tion to the effect that a given plant in a 
een community is dangerously obsolete. 
That would involve a violation of the con- 
gdence of the people from whom we secure 
necessary information. Under existing 
litions it is our function to secure and 
ish as large an amount of information 
s possible without revealing facts about 
: particular employer. For to do so, would 
p the source of our basic information. 
however, publish the basic facts 
reference to industrial techniques. It 
| be possible for well informed indi- 
s in the locality to establish the rela- 
p between the general situation which 
describe and the particular conditions 

t prevail in the locality. 
speaking of blind-alley jobs, we re- 
to the negative aspect of our work. 
question which Johnny Jones asks is 
what _ should I avoid going into, 


rather, what jobs have a promising 


Here again our analyses of technological 
changes will yield some While it 
s true that one can say that certain types 
of development are likely to result in a de- 
rease in the number of people employed 
n specific occupations, it is usually true that 
new processes call for a certain number of 
new types of work. Therefore, if one 
decrease in the first type 
work because of an impending exten- 


answers. 


recastS a 


¢ change in technological 
follows that be an offsetting 
evelopment of occupational opportunity 
due to the change. At times these technolog- 
shifts of occupations occur within a 
single industry. At other times the shifts 
t because of the development of some 
new industry. Nylon, for example, promises 
levelop at the expense of silk. Very 
shortly it should be possible to determine 
what the probable change of occupational 
patterns is going to be. In this instance, 


process, it 
there will 
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we venture to say that the introduction of 
nylon will result in an increased demand 
for skilled labor in the United States, pri 
marily at the expense of Japanese farmers 
and their families engaged in growing and 
reeling silk. We do not yet know what 
effects it will have upon individuals engaged 
in processing silk in the United States. The 
introduction of rayon had similar repercus- 
sions as between employment in America and 
employment in Japan. It also reduced the 
demand for skilled weavers in the United 
States, for the rayon cloth is 
more like the goods than 
it is like the weaving of silk. 


weaving ol 


weaving of cotton 


StuDY OF BROAD TRENDS 
Ss over the 


} 


study ol 


Forecasting occupational change 


next decade involves not only a 
particular technological changes 


broad 


The problems of the cigar industry, 


It involves 


also a study of trends of demand 


for 
example, reflect not only the greater economy 
of machine production of cheap cigars but 


also reflect a decreasing demand for cigars 


as opposed to cigarettes. On the other hand, 


the expansion of employment in the air- 
plane industry does not imply that there 
have not been significant technological d 
velopments in this arly The growth of 
employment in this industry reflects primarily 
the increased use of airplanes, in the first 
instance, for commercial purposes and 
recently, for military purposes. 

It is impossible to project technological 
and market trends across the working life 
of a youngster coming out of schoo! 
Jones and Mary Smith can be guided 
They can be 


promise to 


Johnny 
iway 
from blind-alley jobs. steered 
into types of employment that 
expand for a sufficiently long period so that 
they may become reasonably well established 
in the industry. What changes 
10 or 20 years from now, 
the present stage of our knowledge, a matter 
of idle speculation. However, there is inter- 
esting evidence in a report of the National 
Resources Committee on Technological 
Trends and National Policy, prepared by 
a committee chairmanship of 


may occur 


however, is, at 


under the 
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urn of Chicago, that it may 


W. F. Ogi 
possible to push back our horizon of prob 
able developments into the scientific lab 


oratory. But even if we were able 


the existing bod of scientific knowledge tO 


the prol able technology 


mn tine 


developments of 


W next 10 or 20 years, it is doubt 


ful whether we would foresee even a major 


asic technological changes 


ir in a working life of 


proportion of the | 


which will o 10 or 


5O years 


For continuity of b opportunity, the 


the labor market in 1940 


person entering 
must depend not upon the advice of a voca 


tional counselor but upon the institutional 


structure within 


exist We rete 


fluctuations in the volume of | 


which job opportunities 


here not to security against 


isiness activ- 


rather to the various forms of preter 


ence which are people in jobs to 


I 
continue in those jobs and about the various 


luce the 


given to 


methods that are employed to intro 
technological changes with a 1 mum of 
dislo 


human suffering and with a minim 


cation of job opportunities for 


CORRELATING EXPERIENCI 


There is room for tremendous progress in 


this field because under normal conditions 


there is substantial flow both in and out of 
given types of employment in any year The 
problem is, in part, one of relating the rate 


of technological change to this normal flow 
out of employment and, presumably, also of 
minimizing the inflow into occupations that 


are being eliminated. It 


is the function of 
the Occupational Outlook Service to cor- 
relate the individual experiences of progres- 
sive managements that have sought to ease 
the transition for their workers, in order 
that the developing consciousness of social 
responsibility among those who make indus- 
trial policy may have an opportunity to 
manifest itself in better practice 

Closely related to this type of work is 
the work which we are doing in the field of 
and under 
In a 


consideration of occupational outlook it is 


union agreements experienc e 


conditions of collective bargaining. 





important to follow the develop: 
union agreements Of various provis 
lating to such matters as seniority 
learning period. Mor 
that, it 1s also necessary to go out 
field to 
work. 


The encouragement of various 


ticeship, and the 


find out how various 


give greater stability of occupat 


portunity to persons already employ 
well complicate the problem of 

person seeking a job, especially dur 
riods of depression It 


that the 


is therefor 


utmost importance peop! 


country should have before them a 
record of the changing rate at wl 
persons are able to find jobs. In 
schools and colleges, excellent wo: 


done in measuring this flow. T! 
of Labor Statistics itself 


has mad 
the flow of graduates of engineerin: 


into employment in the period fr 


to 1934. It is likely that we shal 


studi only occasionally becaus 


stringent limitation of our present 


The need for them is evidenced 


tinuous requests of several 


ups for studies such as we | 


case of engineers. We are not 
exclusively or even primarily vw 


into jobs from the college level 


at the high school level is larger 
ably raises more important problen 
lic policy 

What is the relationship betweer 
tion and subsequent occupational o 
nity? The Census of 1940 will prov 


necessary material to answer this 


form for the first tin 


Census questionnaire calls for info 


in decisive 


on the highest grade of school comp 
on age, on occupation, and on the an 
money wages or salary rec eived 
Out of this combination of informatior 
particularly because of the presence 
inquiry with reference to money wages earning 
salary, it will be possible to give a year as 
We ; 


pational! 


picture as to the general relationship betweer 
education and occupational opportunit 
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MAKING INFORMATION AVAILABLE technolog! 


: ly yt! 
s field which we have just described ~~ 


interesting illustration of the functions 
e Occupational Outlook Service as we 
eive them. It is not our job to conduct 
ensive field inquiries dealing with special 
ems relating to occupational outlook 
ere are mountains of unmined informa 
elating to occupational outlook which 
to be utilized in order to meet the 
eeds of vocational counselors. Our job ts 
stimulate the development of the neces 
jata and of its tabulation and to make 


that such information becomes available regions 


people who are interested in vital ques 
ns of occupational outlook. New Fre! 
[here is am imperative necessity for all Pinelly thes 
the information which is asked for in the neciin tbeeen 
{0 Census. Today it is our most important 
gle tool for social and economic analysis 
ere is no inquiry which is likely to be 
important than the inquiry with refer 
to income. Obviously no one is inter 
ted in the question of how much a given 
irpenter, professional engineer, or long- 
horeman earned. It is of immense impor- others have 
e, however, to know how many families interest is to a\ 
ere are in various sections of the United lapping of effort 
tates with incomes of less than $1,000, or that there is 
1,000 to $2,000, or more than $5,000 available as to 
is of immense importance to know how capacity affects 
earnings of carpenters in general com even broad o ipa 


I Se ete Seer 
ure with the earnings of skilled workers No special publicati 


tional Outlook Service 
this time as its findit 


the Monthly Labor R 


tant articles in the M 


ngaged in the steel industry or the rubber 
ndustry 
It is of fundamental importance to all 


ho are guiding young people into jobs 


MW 
on & - . are reprinted. Reprints 
to have information not only with reference 

’ uted without cost to per: 


to average hourly earnings in the different a 
' . , to us. We have also 


jobs but also to have information with refer- ; 
: : list for persons interested 1 

ence to the amount of employment afforded tional Outlook Service. These persons wil 

by different occupations and, consequently,  -eceive reprints of articles and such spe 

the earnings that may be anticipated over a pamphlets and bulletins as may be publis! 

period of 12 months and the progress in jn this field. By act of Congress. w 

earnings that may be expected from year to no longer permitted to send out pul 

year as the person in the job becomes older. unless we have a request in o 

We are obviously concerned in our occu- are, however, able to answer 


pational outlook work with fundamental quests for specific information 





The Interpretation of Case Studies 


L. L. JARVIE 


Director of Research, Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


HE TECHNIQUE OF CASE STUDIES brings individual as he develops and manifests nor ACADEM 
y= guidance the fundamental values of mal emerging needs. Consequently, it 
an interpretive attitude and a sense of re- comes possible to organize personne! 
sponsibility to act in light of interpretations ties in a manner which provides each st 
made. No matter how meager or extensive aid in gaining experiences compatible 
a case study may be, these values remain his needs as a developing organism 
because they are inherent in the technique. To make an optimum contribution 
It is here that the case study is essentially total guidance program the case study 
lifferent from the case history. The latter nique must be used upon the basis of 
consists of information, with no attempt to he approaches suggested. At the sam 
interpret or act, and with no special effort it is essential to recognize that the continu 
made to bring the information to a focus (ace study should, if possible, come first 
on the problems of the individual. This only then can one isolate all the d 
does not mean that the case history makes which may motivate a more intensive 
no contribution to the case study. Actually of the factors underlying a particula 
the first step in building up a case study culty. Further, the nentioenes con 
parallels the technique of the case history forces the guidance program to functior 
since it is impossible to make interpretations relation to the developmental atede of 
without detailed information concerning the gtudents rather than as a special service p: 
individual and his background. vided solely for misfits winnowed out 
A case study may begin after a particular cause of some failure to adjust t 
difficulty has been discovered, with the hope demands of the school and social patte 
of isolating causative factors, or the case 
study may be viewed as a continuing proce- 
dure through which a developmental picture 
of an individual may be obtained. Although For most school situations there i 
these two approaches to the technique in no __ necessity for concern as to the utilizat 
way violate the inherent values of the case a specific standardized case study for 
study method, the point at which study is certain questions are answered, a form 
begun will have definite effect in shaping the develop which satisfies the demands 
guidance program of an institution. The given situation. These questions must 
first, when used alone, results in a somewhat answered clearly before embarking upon 
pathological approach to guidance, in that studies as an important aspect of persont 
the case study is begun only after the patient work. Too frequently the technique « 
is ill and finding it difficult to make certain the appeal of novelty or is motivated by 2 V 
personal adjustments. A more positive and desire to keep up with the educationa th 
normal result is to be found when the tech- Joneses. Such motivation explains the ela! 
nique of case studies is utilized on a con- rate record forms found in school 
tinuing base, since in this instance one spotted with blank spaces which were th 
becomes concerned with all students in the hopes of some wishful worker and covered 
sense of achieving an understanding of the with the dust of years. If this is 


FAMILY 
Fa 


co 


THE Case Stupy ForM 


GOALS 





INTERPRETATION OF CASE STUDIES 
SUMMARY OF PRE-ENTRANCE DATA 
Date: 


Department: A. Ve ee eee .....Case Worker: 


ACADEMIC BACKGROUND, INTEREST AND ABILITY 
A person of high potentialities which have never been fully tapped. Has shown 
very little interest in usual academic subjects. Interested primarily in writing and has 
read more widely than typical Institute student. Has shown some interest in retailing, 
but sees the field primarily as a potential outlet for her writing in the form of adver 
tising Copy. 
Successful guidance, sympathetic and understanding, should result in becoming out 


standing pupil. 


FAMILY AND HOME BACKGROUND (ECONOMIC) 
Family is financially secure; the subject has a private income. Father in business, 
college graduate. Mother also college graduate and former teacher. Both seem to be 
sympathetic. Mother may be a bit over-solicitous of daughter. As a result, latter 
may find some difficulty in making adjustments on her own 


A bit of evidence that she may be sensitive about her racial background, since she 
indicates at one point she has no church preference. This is also borne out by a very 
strong interest in European affairs. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

Rather emotional with some evidence that this comes from feeling that she has never 
achieved success compatible with her potentialities. She is not too sure of her ability 
to get along with people and she indicates a tendency to monopolize group discus 
sions and activities. On the other hand, she takes criticism very well and seems to 
react quite well to sympathetic counseling. 

She has low blood pressure with consequent periods of high energy output and 
exhaustion. This needs to be watched carefully and provision made to establish a 
sensible relationship of activity and rest. In making adjustment in cooperative work 
this may be an extremely important factor. 


GOALS {VOCATIONAL AND PERSONAL) 
Vocational goais of buyer or copy writer are clearly defined, but one gains a feeling 
that they are extremely tentative and that she is grasping for any outlet that may 
offer her a chance to develop interests which will motivate her to utilize the abilities 
which she recognizes as her own. 


Her goals appear to be expressed in terms of personal gain with practically no sensi- 
tivity of what she might contribute to society. 


Recognizes her deficiencies in mathematics and wants to do something about them 
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SUMMARY 


A challenging individual in the sense that we help her realize all of her possi! 
There will be need for constant counseling throughout the first year and perhaps eve 


longer. 


Every opportunity should be given her to write for the school paper and year 
She might be encouraged to run a book review column in the school paper 
contribute poems to each edition. In the residence hall or student center she ; 
organize a creative writing or book study circle. Since she collects records 
A, te ame: B . should consider her as a possible nucleus in building up th 
library at the Residence Hall. 


In her liberal courses instructors should see her as a person with very strong int 
in contemporary affairs, economics, and psychology. 


Indicates that she has some difficulty in hearing. This should be recognized by the 


staff. This should be checked again as the medical examination did not reveal t! 


avoided as one makes use of the case study 
technique, answers must be found in view 
of local conditions and the personnel avail- 
able for carrying through the work involved. 


What information on the individual is 
desired ? 

How is the information to be used ? 

What techniques and instruments are 
available for gathering the desired in- 
formation ? 

How is the information to be recorded ? 

How is the interpretation of the informa- 
tion to be “— * functional ? 

What provisions shall be 
follow-up treatment ? 


made for 


At the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan- 
ics Institute effort has been expended to 
utilize the technique of case studies as an 
every-day continuous aspect of the personnel 
program. Although students are preparing 
for certain general occupation fields, it will 
be noted from the case discussed in this 
paper that concern is not solely with that of 
diagnosing students for purposes of occu- 
pational placement. The latter is important, 
but not the single point around which all 
else revolves. Education, technical or gen- 
eral, must be concerned with the student's 
progressive emergence as an integrated being 
for whom life has direction and meaning 
and must recognize that in the normal course 
of a life, occupational and non-occupational 


experiences are woven together into a tot 
life pattern, not into separate and unr 
patterns. 


CONTINUOUS CASE STUDIES 

With this point of view, experimentat 
has been carried on at Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute in the develop 
of continuous case studies. Informatio: 
gathered at entrance, summarized, inter 
preted, programs of action developed, and 
follow-up provided. These several aspects 
may be best illustrated by following a 
from entrance up to the present time 

Starting with the first contact of a pr 
spective student with one of the counselor 
the Institute gathers information about th 
individual's background, potentialities, int 
ests, and personal adjustment. In the proces 
an interview, personal questionnaires, s 
lastic aptitude test, reading and mathemat 
tests developed at the Institute, vocational 
interest questionnaire, and personal ad 
ment inventory are utilized. Through these 
media an informational picture of the person 
is obtained. With this at hand the values in 
the case study technique of an interpretive 
attitude and the responsibility to act begin 
to function. The first step is to synthesize 
and interpret all of the pre-entrance infor 
mation in the form reproduced on page 48° 
which represents an actual case in the Inst 
tute files. 
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This early picture of the student is then 
supplemented by analyses made by individual 
astructors at the end of the first month of 
school such as the following: 


She says that she is not a brilliant student 
ind that mathematics and science are diff- 
uit for her but once she gets down to work 
she works rapidly. However, it takes great 
effort on her part to make herself study. 
She has confidence but if she could make 
herself study, she would be a good student. 
Apparently, her letter is a good indication 
of difficulty as from the many instances 
already recorded her greatest difficulty is 
making herself do a thing. Having asked 
for a conference to discuss time budgeting 
she then asked whether it was necessary to 
lo what she really doesn’t want to. How- 
ever, she has carried through on her project 
with .............. in the dormitory and 
seems to feel that she will gain from doing 
so. She is quite agreeable to work with and 
gives one the feeling of being on the surface 
most of the time. There is no question in 
my mind that her greatest problem is the 
one stated, getting herself down to realiza- 
tion that she is the only one that can act 
for herself. She apparently has good skills 
when she uses them. 

She is such a peculiar person that it is 
dificult to single out virtues or weaknesses. 
In .............. She certainly tried and 
generally did take a constructive part in dis- 
cussions, while her written work was very 
ordinary. Her manner is too breezy and irre- 
sponsible and she seems to take pride in 
being late or doing anything else that will 
attract attention to her. 

Seems to have no sense of responsibility 
as far as getting work in is concerned. The 
few times that she has seemed awake and 
attentive in class she has contributed very 
ably—good choice of words. I am afraid 
that I have been rather remiss in trying to 
challenge her interest. Her up and down 
attendance record made her miss some of 
the interest approaches to units and she did 
not make a point of coming in to check on 
work lost. 


All these materials are then utilized as 
a basis for gaining a common understanding 
of students through faculty group discus- 
sions. Such discussions are clinical in nature 


and seek to establish the strengths and weak 
nesses of the student so that a definite pro 
gram of action for expanding strengths and 
correcting weaknesses is arrived at coopera 
(See page 


tively by faculty and counselor 
492.) 
The program is specific and the responsi 


bilities in carrying it through are definitely 
allocated to individual teachers, to the fac 
ulty as a group, to the student, or to the 
counselor. In some instances, each may as 
sume responsibility for a particular aspect of 
the program. 

This program, which is based wholly upon 
faculty interpretations, gives the counselor 
a valuable framework 
the student her problems and goals in school 
and in life. Conferences are held during the 
second month of school, at which time the 
student gives thought to her strengths and 


coope rates 


for discussing with 


weaknesses and with the counselor 
in forming a personal program of 
(See page 493), which becomes 


action 
working 
hypothesis upon which to proceed 

From the Personal Needs Program it is 
evident that values of the case study tech- 
nique are being realized to a considerable 
degree and in a constructive way since the 
case study is continuous and functional. As 
difficulties develop there is little need to 
build up additional case material since it is 
already on hand and most of the difficulties 
have been anticipated. However, 
an additional need for follow-up and this 
is cared for through observational (anec- 
dotal) records such as the following, which 
are recorded by teachers and others with 
whom the student has contact 


there is 


ANECDOTES 


Has been avoiding me for some reason 
or other. It may not be directly so but | 
have seen very little of her. She isn’t work- 
ing. Stays up all hours of the night and 
sleeps in the morning. She wrote a poem for 
the school paper and because it was late 
it was not used. She plays the -radio con- 
stantly and plays all types of records. Sent 
her for an interview on a cooperative job 
Personal appearance made very poor impres- 
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Student: 


NEEDS: 


.. Department: 


OCCUPATIONS 


PERSONAL NEEDS AND INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM 


eooeses Clas Dax 


... Date: 













To develop self-confidence. 

To develop feeling of success. 

To develop sense of responsibility. 

To develop ability to organize her 
activities. 

To become less dependent upon family. 

To become more tactful in social relations. 

To think through vocational goals more 
clearly. 

To improve personal appearance. 





CLASSROOM: 


Give special responsibilities. 

Compliment on work well done. 

Assigned task in which she may have 
chance for success. 

Require rigid adherence to commitments. 

Counsel her in what, when, and how to 
speak. 

Help her in budgeting her time. 

Encourage her to develop projects in 
which she is interested—such as copy 
writing. 

In clothing, attempt to have her design 
clothing suited to her personality. 


EXTRACURRICULAR: 


Give her moderate responsibilities on com- 
mittees to aid her in gaining a sense of 
belonging and the opportunity to work 
with others. 

Help her find a place in student activities. 

Capitalize on her interest in music by en- 
couraging her to attend concerts at the 
Eastman School of Music. 

Encourage her to submit poetry to school 


paper. 


COOPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT: 


Help her to learn the art of “throwing’’ 
herself into her selling job as best way 








Persons DirecTLy RESPONSIBLE 


Student Faculty Instruct 
asa or 
Group Counse 


to get rid of fear and bring out her 


attractive qualities. 
Recognize her knowledge and interest in 
advertising through conversation 


Ask her to study advertisements from her 


department and to make suggestions 
job coordinator. 


RESIDENCE HALL: 


Provide some duties in connection with 


the “Dorm” council or the “Dorm 
office to give her opportunity to mingk 
with her associates. 

Counsel her in techniques of making con 
tacts in social groups, especially 
thinking about the effect of her remark: 
upon others. 


GENERAL: 

Give her sympathetic encouragement in 4 
of her activities and overlook some o! 
the early mistakes which she is bound 
to make. 

Give her every opportunity to work wit! 
students who have enthusiasm for what 
they do but who are also understanding 
and sympathetic. 

Encourage her to seek the advice of Mrs 
Lost aewaadn and students who have 
good taste in clothing whenever she 1s 
adding to her wardrobe. 
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INTERPRETATION OF CASE STUDIES 


PERSONAL NEEDS AND INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM 
(Student's Diagnosis) 


Student. Department: 


NEEDS: 


To think before acting. 
Become better organized personally. 


To overcome my dependence upon parents. 


an | 
. Class: 





CLASSROOM: 


Attempt to get all of work in on time. 

Seek opportunities to assume responsi- 
bilities so that I may get experience in 
living up to commitments. 

To think through carefully possible con- 
tributions to group discussions before 
entering into discussion. 


EXTRACURRICULAR: 


Offer services to school paper and year- 
book staff. 

Report to Glee Club since I enjoy singing. 

Try to organize a music club in the Resi- 
dence Hall. 


COOPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT: 


Work out with Miss — and others 
various ways of approach to customers. 

Study work situation in order to gain a 
better understanding of job demands 
and also personal relations on the job. 

Try to meet all sorts of customers and 
avoid concentrating only on those whom 
I seem to meet most easily. 


sion on the employment manager. Possi- 
bility that she may get permanent cooper- 
ative employment. I wonder if she is ready 
for this responsibility. 

Received a letter from home which indi- 
cated that parents attempt to do most of 
her thinking and planning. She resented 
the letter. Placed on regular cooperative as- 
signments and was dismissed within five 


RESIDENCE HALL: 


Invite different persons to “Dorm” func 
tions and be responsible for their meet- 
ing others. 

Drop in at corner drug store and inform 
ally meet other students there 

Be more careful about thoughtlessly break 


ing in on dates at Residence Hall 


HoME: 

Through successful 
sponsibility away from home convince 
mother that I am mature and able to 
take care of myself without a great 
deal of home protection. 

To keep parents informed of my activities 
without seeking too much advice but at 
the same time not making them think 
that they are being ignored 


assumption of re 


GENERAL: 


Attempt to keep a record of my experi- 
ences in meeting people with special 
reference to those points at which I 
seem to antagonize others 

To discuss these experiences with my 
counselor at frequent intervals 


days because of being late four out of five 
mornings. 

She is greatly upset about losing her job 
This may be the jolt that she has needed to 
bring her a little closer to reality. A long 
conference held at which time she indicated 
a willingness to restudy and reconsider her 
personal program. As a result of this, she 
has now assumed the responsibility of an as 
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signment in the Residence Hall. Appears 
to be improving in her relations with other 
students, probably because she is giving 
greater thought to what she says before 
speaking. 

Was greatly set up today because someone 
has passed along a very nice compliment 
about her ability and poise. She made the 
remark that it was the first time she had 
ever heard anyone express confidence in her 
as a person. 


In addition to the observational records, 
information from a variety of other sources 
constantly flows into the cumulative folder 
of the student. Much of this material is 
pertinent to the original diagnosis, but there 
remains a definite sensitivity to new leads 
for further diagnosis and revision of pro- 
grams of action. Without the latter only 
partial! values would be achieved from the 
procedure outlined in the case sighted. 

Although this discussion may have di- 
gressed from specific techniques for inter- 
preting case studies, no apologies are offered 
since it is questionable whether or not such 
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techniques actually exist. One 
approach the interpreting and funct 
aspects of case studies in a purely me 
way. Only in the collection of data on a 
is it possible to follow definite specificat 
The ability to interpret and “to 
hunches’ with respect to treatment 
with experiences which give insights 
build up empathies toward other huma: 
ings. These cannot be mechanized 
Finally, in a functional personnel 
gram the concept of the case study be 
continuous approach to individual stu 
is of fundamental importance. How 


particular institution may go in carrying 
concept into practice can be answered on); 


the people within each institution. Ir 

instances it may be necessary to begin 
studies stemming from difficulties as 
are isolated. However, unless such be 
nings are utilized as a means of m 
toward the broader application of the 
study technique, we miss our objective 


far as we fail to consider all of the contri 
tions case studies have waiting for persor 


workers to pluck and put to use. 





This past year Mr. Jarvie has been serving part-time as Associate 
4 Teacher Personnel for the Division on Child Development and Teaches | 
Xk Personnel of the Commission on Teacher Education, in addition to his 
work at the Institute. He also contributes to numerous professional 
journals. Before going to Rochester in 1937 he was associated witl | 
George Washington University and the public schools of the District 
oT Colu P) bia 
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The First Year of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service 


HARRY A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


U. S. 


T THE 1939 annual meeting of the Na- 
A tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, presented a report on the 
occupational information and guidance serv- 
ice in the U. S. Office of Education,’ a 
program which at that time just entered 
upon its initial stages. The present report 
covers the year elapsing between the two 
conventions of this body. 

As might be expected, one of our most 
important concerns has been the establish- 
ment of Occupational Information and Gui- 
lance Services by state departments of edu- 
ation, On February 1, 1939, Maryland was 
the only state which had provided for a 
state supervisor under the federal voca- 
acts. Today, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, Georgia, Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and the Island of 
Puerto Rico have followed in her footsteps. 
Missouri and North Dakota are at this time 
taking the necessary steps in the same direc- 
tion. Meanwhile, Kansas and Wyoming 
have appointed supervisors without federal 
reimbursement, and the District of Columbia 
has a provision in its forthcoming budget 
on the same terms. New York has long had 
a wholly state financed program. Unusually 
dificult financial conditions have delayed 
the actual appointment of personnel in sev- 
eral of these states, but the need has been 
recognized and the principle of state super- 
vision accepted. 

The actual accomplishments in the various 


tional 


* Studebaker, John W. “The Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service: A Report of 
Progress,” OccuPATIONS, XVII, April, 1939, pp 
586-593. 


Office of Education 


states, as remarkable as they are, cannot be 
detailed here. It is hoped later in the year 
to call in Washington a conference of all 
state supervisors. From this conference a 
report will come which will tell the story 
of these developments 


MICHIGAN ADVISORY COMMITTE! 


One development in state programs can- 
not, however, be omitted from this account 
Only last month, in Lansing, Michigan, there 
met the first permanent State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Occupational Information and 
Guidance. It was called by George H. Fern 
State Director of Vocational Education in 
Michigan. The State Supervisor of Occupa 
tional Information and Guidance, Carl M 
Horn, was named secretary. Present at the 
meetings on the specific invitation of Mr 
Fern to give such advice as he was asked 
for was the Specialist in Field Service from 
our Office. The significant feature of this 
Committee is representation for a wide range 
of activities and agencies, such as the Em 
ployment Service, the public school system, 
colleges and universities, labor, industry, and 
the State Department of Education 

The deliberations of this Committee re 
vealed not only the greatest harmony of 
purpose, but also an eagerness to inaugurate 
a program in Michigan which would serve 
the whole state and which would emphasize 
practicable immediate projects. Similar advi- 
sory committees have existed elsewhere, but 
the Michigan committee is the first official 
group set up by a state department of educa 
tion in connection with the federal reim 
bursed program. Both its membership and 
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its attack on its problems augur success for 


this new procedure in state supervision. 

One of the developments of our program 
during the year was the addition of a Spe- 
cialist in Field Service. Up to the time of 
this appointment the field service had been 
performed by the Chief of the Service. 
Since then demands have so increased that 
several persons could be kept busy on this 
phase of our activities alone. During the 
year we have gone into 26 states, in each 
case with the knowledge and consent, and 
often at the request, of state departments of 
education. Field service has varied in type 
from conducting a three-weeks’ course at a 
state university to the delivery of addresses 
to specific groups. State departments have 
requested assistance in surveying the whole 
field and in outlining plans for a state pro- 
gram. Several cities have provided confer- 
ences of all their teaching personnel for 
three days or more, at which the Office repre- 
sentative was in charge and for which he 
planned the program. Much of the effort 
has occurred in the southeastern section of 
the country, but New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and numbers of the states in 
the Middle West have also received assist- 
ance. Within the next month visits will be 
made to Wyoming, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Kansas, and Arizona. 

It should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that field service is rendered only on the 
initiative of the state and locality. An enu- 
meration of states would be meaningless 
without the consideration that each visit 
arises from a demand. Such visits should 
result in a stimulation which is less likely to 
die out because of the permanent nature of 
the field service, and its ability within limita- 
tion of staff and finances to reach all corners 
of the United States without expense to the 
states and jocalities requesting assistance. 
When it is realized that to this field service 
is added follow-up in the nature of the mail- 
ing of publications and the answering of 
correspondence, it may be seen that there is 
hope of a cumulative effect not possible be- 
fore in quite the same way. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COOPERATION 


Cooperation between this Ser, 
organizations interested in occupational! 
formation and guidance was one of 
objectives set forth last year. You have read 
in OCCUPATIONS?’ of the conference 
at the invitation of the U. S. Office of Edy 
cation in Washington, between ke; 
in the National Vocational Guidance 
ciation and the staff of our Service 
single meeting resulted ‘n plans and po 
for sharing activities and responsibilitic 
a basis not before possible. Efforts 
might be duplicated were allocated to 
the other of the two groups. In the 
a number of enterprises, efforts of each » 
made supplementary to the other 

This growth in cooperation extend 
many other organizations. This Sery 
been represented at the White House Cor 
ference on Children in a Democracy, at meet 
ings called by the Commissioner of Education 
for purposes of general education, at confer 
ences with officials of the National Yout 
Administration, of the Civilian Consen 
tion Corps, and many others too numer 
to mention. Often some element of voca 
tional guidance not considered up to that 
time was added to a program to be 
taken by one of the agencies. On the other 
hand, the resources of related agencies were 
noted for future reference. 

Development in cooperation has marked 
relations with vocational educational aut! 
ities. Appropriately enough this cooper 
tion begins with the vocational ser\ 
the Office of Education, with whic! 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service works closely. In the states some 
the most insistent calls for aid come from 
state vocational directors, vocational teacher 
trainers, vocational departments of colleges 
and universities, and from individual !o 
ities and schools. The program at the annua 
convention of the American Vocationa! Asso 
ciation has recognized vocational guidance 
in one of the sections for years. In 1939 


2? “Conference on Cooperation,” OccuPATIONS 
December, 1939, p. 204. 
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there could be detected in the topics and 
discussions of this program, greater realiza- 
rion that vocational guidance as a functional 
7 ogram was not merely accessory to voca- 
) nal schools and classes, but an essential 
service. Correspondence and requests for 
assistance and literature which developed 
after that convention confirm this impres 


sion 


SERVICE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


No report of the Service would be com- 
nlete without mention of our correspond- 
ence. This presents all the problems in- 

ided in the type of correspondence which 
we inherited from the National Occupational 

Conference, in addition to problems inherent 
in a Service in the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, upon which individuals, institutions, 
localities, states, and public and private 
agencies feel free to call for assistance. The 
month of January, 1940, saw a total of 
4,200 pieces of mail coming to or leaving 
our desks. This figure includes 1,500 pieces 
of mail concerned with a questionnaire on 
which we have been working. However, the 
remainder, or 2,700 pieces, is still not only 
a large amount for the size of our staff, but 
also an amount which appears to grow 
greater at a steady rate. 

A few months ago one of the members of 
the staff undertook to analyze the types of 
requests found in this correspondence. An 
account of this analysis will appear in an 
early issue of School Life. It is based on 
5,112 separate incoming letters in the year 
ending September, 1939, a large proportion 
of which was requests from individuals, both 
professional and otherwise, for occupational 
information. These requests offered a tempta- 
tion for this Service to write additional occu- 
pational leaflets, a temptation which we have 
resolutely put aside. Our reasons are chiefly 
two: First, the inadequacy of our staff to 
make any systematic attack upon originating 
occupational information; second, our desire 
on the one hand to avoid duplication in this 
field, and on the other, to encourage the use 
of source files, the pooling of available in- 


formation, and the development of local 


occupational studies. Our present policy is 
to send to inquirers mimeographed material 
of two kinds, one addressed to lay inquirers 
and the other to professional inquirers. This 
material is prepared to cover in separate, 
brief leaflets, the 
found in the largest demand 
in the new occupational fields come in, these 


occupations w hich we 


As requests 
new requests are classified and accumulated 
Thus the first request may require a letter in 
reply, but in a short time another mimeo 
graphed sheet will be developed for that 
type of occupation, and answers to future 
inguirers will be expedited 

This prepared material consists of a page 
or two in which are given references drawn 


The 


other 


from the thousands in our source file 
correspondent is 
sources of information as near his locality as 


then referred to 
we can discover, where he 
by correspondence get further informatios 
or advice. No outline or des: ription of the 


may in pe rson Of 


occupation itself is, however, attempted. In 
the case of counselors and other professional 
inquirers, suggestions are added as to th 
desirability of checking general occupational 
information with local conditions, and the 
names provided of some schools or school 
systems which make a practice of doing this 
and which thus furnish possible patterns for 
the local attack. 

The whole procedure involved in this kind 
of reply to correspondence thus emphasizes 
the utilization of all present res 
gaged in collecting occupational information, 


oOurces en 


encourages initiative on the part of the in- 
quirer to help himself, and promotes a 
wholesome demand upon local agencies to 
satisfy the needs of their own localities. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


Further attention is being given to the 
enormously intricate problem of national 
occupational trends. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and its monthly publication, The 
Labor Review, under the Department of 
Labor; and the Bureau of Employment 
Security, which is part of the Federal Secu- 
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rity Agency, with its monthly Review, deal 
constantly in material related to this problem. 
The Research Division of the WPA period 
cally presents such thorough studies as its 
recent publication on the city of Manchester, 
New Hampshire. The 1940 Census wiil in- 
clude for the first time many items peculiarly 


adapted to the stu ly of occupational trends 


More census material has always been avail 


ible to local communities than most com- 
munities realize. The Occupational Outlook 
Service, a special section of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has already inaugurated cer- 
tain studies on trends, and a conference with 


A. F Chief 


Bureau, revealed a desire for cooperation in 


Hinrichs, Economist of the 


when studies 


Such states as Iowa and Cal 


considering the needs of youth, 
are outlined i 
fornia are doing significant work of national 
If this 


Service is to undertake seriously the speci fic 


importance as examples of trend study 


task of directing the stream of facts from 
this vast reservoir into the spigots of schools 


localities it will meed more resources 


at present at its disposal. Pending 


some practicable cooperative solution, or an 


and 
than are 


increase of staff just mentioned, the Service 
can only keep before those interested in 
occupational trends the existence of the re- 
they 


and of others as 


This whole phase of occupational! 


sources mentioned 
appear 
information is a challenge which cannot be 
denied. 
PUBLICATIONS 

Of the publications prepared during the 
year, one which gives the results of a study 
of the number of counselors in secondary 
schools has been issued in duplicate form 
ind has appeared in OccuPATIONS.* Inci- 
dentally, some inquiries have reached the 
Service as to omissions in this pamphlet. In 
most cases the alleged omissions were schools 
where counselors gave less than half their 
time to counseling—a group excluded by 
definition this study—or of schools 
which had failed to supply the information 


from 


8 Brewster, Royce and Greenleaf, Walter J. “A 
Roll-Call of Counselors,” OccupATIONS, Novem- 
ber, 1939, p. 83. 
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on the blanks of the Biennial Survey 
Education of the U. S. Office of Educati 
which furnished the base of the stud 
Besides a number of leaflets originated 
accordance with the plan outlined 
preceding paragraph for the efficient ans 
ing of correspondence, and one or tw 
sions of the series of 19 leaflets pre 
published by the Office, three pul 
have been completed by the staff 
now in the processes preliminary to issue 
is a source file in which the exper 
this Service in accumulating 2 top 
with cross references are made ay 
those who may desire to use it 
differs from source files now in us 


it deals not merely with occupatior LISCOVE 


mation, but also provides for referer known 
carefully worked out scheme, whic! 


to the principles and practices of 


posed 
seem 1 
It is hoped that it may be suggesti' nunits 

th< a) ggestiv 
selors and to librarians both in larger guidan 
sented 
att 


sur 


smaller institutions. 

A second publication is entitled 1) 
Your Way Through College. This 
deals rather comprehensively with the 
known and with some less known w 
which young people may earn part o1 
their expenses while attending coll 


ony | 
pattern 
ents, 
stu ly 
includes valuable reference lists of discove 
tions and facts about them which 
this aspect of college life. 

Perhaps the most important of tl from 


needs, 
proved 
lications ready for printing is a bibliog compo: 
on guidance for the years 1937-38 

proximately 3.000 references to period 


emcen 
Ww 
theses, are listed 


to books, and to 


topical arrangement and the scope 
from such bibliographies previously 
by the U. S. Office of Education. A 
liography for 1939 is already projecte 
the same plan and it is hoped that this seri 
may be published annually before 
of the year following that in wl 
works referred to have appeared 
while, a revised and enlarged bibliog 
on the specific area of the occupations 
girls and women is also under way 
Several important studies have be 


tiated during the year. One is an 
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‘oto the use of the individual inventory by 
inselors in schools. An excellent base for 
e study was supplied by the 1,297 second- 
.y schools reported in the publication de- 
«ribed above as having counselors devoting 
Jf time or more to guidance duties. 
Enough returns have already been made by 
the cooperating schools to insure results 
based on a widespread geographic distribu- 
tion and a great variety of institutions by 
size and type. 

A second study entered upon concerns 
local occupational surveys of the community 
.s a whole. Our files contain records of 
scores of such surveys throughout the coun- 
try. An inquiry to the states is designed to 
jiscover all the important studies not yet 
known to us. From this material it is pro- 
posed to select eight or ten surveys which 
seem most typical of various kinds of com- 
munities, and most useful for vocational 
guidance. These will be described and pre- 
sented with suitable commentary, but without 
any attempt to recommend the one best type 
of survey for any situation. Rather, in har- 
mony with our announced policy to present 
patterns rather than to lay down pronounce- 
ments, we hope that the publication of this 
study will encourage local communities to 
discover a pattern most likely to fit their own 
needs, which would be modified to include 
proved local practices, or desirable items 
from other surveys. The result should be a 
composite which would be practicable and 
efhcient for the local school system in ques- 
tion, whether it is large or small, urban or 
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rural, rich or poor in various kinds of re 
sources 
Preliminary work is being undertaken also 


on a supplement to our current bulletin on 


ter 


vocational guidance in rural areas. Ma 


for this is being gathered by our Field Ser 
ice Specialist from actual contact with rura 


As another Service 
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situations project, the 


is giving all the emphasis it can to the 
portance of follow up studies as one of the 
most promising sources of guidance informa 
tion. Such 


the individual who has been guided, and his 


studies should give facts about 


adjustment occupationally and otherwise in 


the community. They should reveal data for 


the adjustment of the curriculum to suit 


individual and community needs. | itely 
they may form the basis of an eval 


the guidance program itself. Th 
question of follow up is being 


ations, and will con 
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increasing extent in the imm« 
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numerous other projects 
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during the year 


would be te 
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her-training in guidance, th 


use of radio in promoting an understanding 


of the objectives: and the place of occupa 
tional information and guidance in the many 
projects with federal support, both those in 
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Personal Adjustment in Industry 


HAROLD A. WRIGHT 
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COMPLETE consideration of occupational 
A adjustment problems requires that at- 
tention be paid to the problems of personal 
adjustment which arise among adults who 
are employed in our industrial establish- 
ments. In this paper we shall describe an 
activity which is in operation at the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, and which was designed to 
deal, among other things, with just such 
problems. 

This activity, which we call personnel 
counseling, is a direct outgrowth of studies 
which were begun in 1927, and directed to a 
study of the relationship between the physi- 
cal conditions of work and employee effect- 
iveness. It seems doubly significant, there- 
fore, that from such studies there should 
emerge an activity especially planned to give 
attention to problems of personal adjust- 
ment. The inference is obvious; instead of 
discovering new and better combinations of 
the physical circumstances of work, attention 
was focused on a previously unspecified 
problem. 

An understanding of this problem requires 
that we view an industrial organization as 
divisible into two parts: the technical organ- 
ization and the human organization. The 
human organization is in turn thought of as 
consisting of two parts. First, it is formally 
organized in the sense that the total per- 
sonnel is divided and subdivided into groups, 
each identified with a definite function hav- 
ing to do with some aspect of the economic 
purpose of the enterprise. The second part 
of the human organization is this part which 
our studies brought to light as being an im- 
portant aspect of organization which needed 
further analysis and consideration. For con- 


Hawthorne Station, Chicago, Illinois 





venience, and in order to differentiate it from 
the formal human organization, we shall 
refer to it as the informal organization 

This informal organization develops quite 
spontaneously as a consequence of people 
associating with one another in a common 
enterprise. Although it is an every day ex 
perience with all of us, we seem to forget 
that human associations day after day result 
in the development of an intricate web 
personal and inter-personal relationships, 
the formation of groups and sub-groups in 
terms of which each individual achieves ; 
certain position or status. And yet it is this 
complex pattern of relationships which pro 
vides the “soil’’ from which our sentiments 
and values grow. It is the source of moral 
or esprit de corps. 


NEED FOR STABILITY 


If, however, this network of routine rela 
tionships is to function effectively, it 1 


all experienced the introduction of a new 
member to our group; the “‘strained’’ atmo 
sphere which exists until the new relation 
ship has been developed and until we know 
what to expect from the new member and 
he from us. It is some time before a new 
equilibrium becomes established. 

A similar process operates among worker: 
in a business enterprise. Every time a per- 
son is moved in or out of a group, new 
routines must be developed. During the ad 
justment period, we can expect disturbances 
of many kinds. 

One more characteristic of the informal or- 
ganization: not only does it depend for 
effectiveness on achieving a degree of sta- 
bility, but it operates in such a way as to 
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maintain that stability once it has been 
achieved. Resistance to change is probably 
the most common characteristic of all well 
organized social groups and it is this quality 
which is of considerable interest to us in dis- 
cussing the subject of adjustment. 

Thus we have a technical organization sub- 
ect to rapid change, and a human organiza- 
tion affected by these changes but not so 
apable of absorbing them because of its 
need for stability and its tendency to main- 
tain the existing equilibrium. This problem 
which arises out of “the disparity in the rate 
of change possible in the technical organiza- 
tion, on the one hand, and the social organi- 
zation, on the other,” is the problem to 
which our studies directed us. 

At the same time we asked ourselves if 
there wasn’t something which could be done 
on the basis of our present knowledge in 
order to facilitate the adjustments to changes 
in the human organization. The personnel 
counseling activity was the answer to this 
question. Fortunately our earlier studies had 
not only helped us to define the basic prob- 


em but they had given us light on methods 
with which the adjustments could be fa- 
ilitated. 


DIFFICULT ADJUSTMENT PERIODS 


We had learned, for instance; that many 
complaints and grievances were simply a 
manifestation of insecurities brought about 
by changes in the equilibrium of the informal 
organization. Many of these complaints had 
little apparent relationship to the change 
which had disturbed the equilibrium. We 
had learned that during adjustment periods, 
employees and supervisors were likely to re- 
act emotionally under conditions which nor- 
mally were considered satisfactory. We had 
noticed a tendency for people to argue 
against a change and obstruct it in subtle and 
sometimes unconscious ways. We had seen 
that meeting such arguments with counter 
arguments and increased pressure from 
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“above” only served to make matters worse 

But more than this, we had learned that if, 
during these critical periods, the individuals 
could privately and without fear of conse- 
quences, tell their difficulties to someone who 
would listen and help them articulate their 
preoccupations, the emotional content of 
their attitudes was greatly reduced—they 
seemed better able to face the realities of the 
situation without fear and feelings of inse- 
curity, and the length of the adjustment pe- 
riod seemed to be lessened. 

PERSONNEL COUNSELING 

Thus we arrived at the personnel counsel 
ing device, which utilized the interviewing 
method. We should add that this is a par 
ticular kind of interview and not merely 
social conversation. It is essentially a listen- 
ing technique where the interviewer follows 
the lead of the interviewee and does not in- 
trude his own preconceived ideas. It is 
similar to what is known in other fields as 
the clinical interview. 

The personnel counseling plan is simply 
a scheme for applying this interviewing 
method in the hands of trained people to our 
various work situations. It consists of as- 
signing a trained interviewer to a particular 
group of employees (about 300), both super 
visory and non-supervisory. This interviewer 
is given the right to interview employees and 
supervisors on a confidential basis but he 
is not given any authority whatsoever, and 
he is trained not to make recommendations 
for action nor to give advice. To avoid any 
semblance of authority he is called a per- 
sonnel counselor and is formally attached to 
our Industrial Relations Organization. Thus 
he is not officially responsible to the line of 
authority in the group to which he is as- 
signed. Obviously such a relationship is 
something new in modern industrial organi- 
zation, accordingly we are developing it 
gradually and on an experimental basis. To 
date we have had approximately -four years’ 
experience in operating this plan and from 
all appearances it is working in accordance 
with our expectations. 
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It can best be illustrated in terms of the 
situations and problems of adjustment with 
which our counselors are working. 
venience these problems may be classified as 


For con- 


follows: 
Problems arising out of the individual's 
personal situation 
Problems resulting from ordinary pres- 
sures in work situations 
Problems resulting from changes in 
formal organizations 
Problems resulting from technological 
changes 
Problems resulting from the movement 
of workers from one job to another 
WITHIN COMPANY 


TRANSFER rHE 


One man had many years of service with 
the Company but because of lack of work 
had to be demoted to a lower grade of 
work. When he came to the counselor's at- 
tention he was already a source of consid- 
erable trouble to his supervisors. He felt 
that the treatment accorded him was unfair. 
Whenever a fellow-worker received recogni- 
tion in any way, he tended to protest loudly 
and to claim that the recognition should have 
been accorded to him. 


interview the counselor en- 


During the 
couraged the worker to discuss his situation 
fully and completely. As the interview pro- 
gressed, the counselor gradually began to get 
a better understanding of the employee's 
problem. Prior to his being demoted, the 
employee felt that he was one of the most 
efficient people on the class of work to 
which he was assigned. The job to which 
he was assigned had never appealed to him 
and he had never pictured himself as being 
particularly efficient on it. His transfer, 
therefore, appeared to him to be quite illog- 
ical. The only way he could explain it was 
in terms of unfair discrimination or par- 
tiality. 

To the supervisor, on the other hand, the 
treatment accorded the employee had seemed 
logical. He recognized that the employee had 
been efficient in his former work but others 
with longer service and equal efficiency were 
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also affected. He planned to return the ep 
ployee to his former job as soon as busine: 
conditions permitted. 


THE COUNSELOR'S ROLE 
The main difficulty, therefore, was that 
bringing about a more adequate orientat 
of the employee. This the counselor did 
encouraging the employee to make exp! 
his interpretation of what had happened t 
him. After talking in this area for a 
siderable length of time, the employee felt 
that he should have another talk with 
supervisor about the matter. As a result 
supervisor was able to explain all 
circumstances surrounding his downgr 
This, you will remember, the supervisor | 
done before, but it had not been convin 
to the employee because of the many preo 
pations already mentioned. It seems that th 
process of talking himself out with the 
terviewer enabled the employee to go back 
and relate himself to his supervisor in 
effective, unemotional way. He not only r 
ceived a satisfactory explanation as to 
he was chosen for downgrading 
received suggestions as to what he might 
about improving his efficiency. He ca 
these suggestions into action and in a s 
time his efficiency had improved cons 
ably. 

The employee later volunteered the 
lowing remark: 

I'll bet it looks like I’m killing myself 

That's what I thought when I first began 
I had quite a talk with my supervisor and 
I told him how I felt about the job and 
my progress. He explained my possibil 
ties of going back on my old job. He 
said he was sure I could do this job and 
that he would help me at any time. He 
helped me before but I guess I wasn't 
very interested. 

The next case illustrates the significance 
attached by employees to their relationships 
with one another. This case concerns three 
women who were working together in one of 
our shops. One day shortly after two of 
them had received raises they approached 
their supervisor's desk with a request that 
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their raises be cancelled. This unusual re- 
quest clashed with any experience the super- 
visor had ever had before. So he called the 
counselor in on his problem. From earlier 
contacts the counselor suspected that another 
girl who worked with these two was also 
involved. As will be seen, this hypothesis 
was borne out. All three had started with 
the Company at about the same time; they 
had progressed in about the same degree; 
they were assigned to similar work, and their 
efficiency was approximately equal. During 
the time these three girls had been with the 
Company they had struck up a close, friendly 
relationship with one another. 
SEEKING THE CAUSE 

two months before this incident 
occurred, one of the three girls became ill 
and was absent for a considerable period of 
time. During her absence the other two girls 
ontinued to improve in their efficiency and 
as a result received an increase in wages at 
the regular rate review period. The girl who 


About 


large an increase as the others. When she 
returned she soon observed the difference 
between her rate of pay and that of her two 
friends. Before long it was observed that 
her relationships with her friends began to 
change and finally their long-standing friend- 
ship was broken off. This disturbed her two 
friends a great deal and they talked about 
the situation with the counselor at some 
length. They attributed the change to the 
fact that they were earning more money than 
she and rather than break up a pleasant 
friendship, they had decided to request that 
their increases in pay be taken away from 
them, giving as the reason their fear that 
higher wages meant they would have to 
work harder and they were already doing as 
much work as they were able to do. 

The counselor then spent several hours 
interviewing the girl who had returned from 
sick leave. It seemed clear te her that this 
girl had not understood all of the circum- 
stances related to her failure to receive a 
higher raise in pay. Although the supervisor 
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had discussed the reasons with her, she had 
been too emotional to accept his explanation 
Instead, she thought that her smaller in 
crease was a reflection on her performance 
and that she would never be able to “catch 
up” with the others. In the interviews sh 
began to wonder to what extent her illnes 
The counselor, 


had entered into her rating 
therefore, encouraged the operator to have 
another talk with her supervisor 
left her feeling much better about the treat 
ment which had been accorded her and in 


This talk 


mediate improvement was observed in he: 
relationship with her two friends 
Although this rather 


trivial, it is just such things as these that 


case may sound 
assume great importance to employees. In 
the instance cited, the employees attached 


more importance to their relationships witl 


one another than to the increases in pay 


IRRITATION DUE TO TRANSFER 


The next case arose from the transfer of 
an employee from a job in the office to one 
in the shop, due to a surplus of people in 
in office department. 

A girl thus transferred was referred to 
the counselor by a supervisor who reported 
that she was inefficient, irresponsible, and un- 
in her work. In 
views with the girl the counselor learned that 


interested initial inter- 
she was spending a great part of her time 
thinking about getting back to the 
looked upon her shop job as one consider 
ably beneath her former position 
that the new work was too simple 


fining, and 


office and 


She said 
too con 
she didn’t have anything in com 
mon with shop girls. 

The 
more specifically 
the other girls in the department and also 


talk 


with 


counselor encouraged her to 


about her relations 
about the techniques and skills required on 
her particular job. She began to see that 
Employee A, Employee B, etc. were not so 
different from her office friends; also that 
certain specific aspects of her job were in- 
teresting and that she could exercise ingenu- 
ity and initiative in improving her efficiency. 
For many months now she has not mentioned 
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the office, appears happy, and her efficiency 
has reached at least average level. 

In this case the counselor was instrumental 
in bringing about the girl's adjustment as 
no one else could have done. The super- 
visor couldn't help a great deal because he 
was part of the shop to which she had been 
objecting. Other employees could not help 
because she disdained them and discouraged 
any friendly advances. 


OTHER PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Our last illustration shows the effect of 
personal problems arising outside of the 
work situation upon work behavior. 

One of the women counselors was walk- 
ing through a department one day when a 
supervisor called her attention to a girl 
working on one of the conveyors. The su- 
pervisor said that on the previous day this 
operator had suddenly begun to cry and in 
other ways show considerable distress. She 
had complained about the speed of the con- 
veyor saying that she could not keep up in 
her work. The supervisor was at a loss to 
understand the girl’s complaint because her 
work record had been satisfactory and other 
operators doing similar work on the con- 
veyor seemed to experience no difficulty. He 
suggested that the counselor take the girl 
out for an interview. 

During the course of the interview which 
lasted two hours, the girl spoke freely and 
with considerable emotion. It soon devel- 
oped that the real source of her difficulty 
was not the conveyor, as she had claimed, 
but her home situation. She had only re- 
cently married and she and her husband were 
renting an apartment in a building owned 
by her husband's parents who lived in the 
apartment immediately above. Being in such 
close proximity, she naturally had frequent 
association with her mother-in-law whom 
she greatly disliked. One incident led to 
another until the gizl found the situation in- 
tolerable. 

On the day that the supervisor had ob- 
served her crying, she felt that she simply 
could not go on living as she had been. 


When the supervisor had talked to her shy 
said she did not feel that she could tel! } " 
about her various difficulties but had to give 
him some reason for the outburst. The {irs 
explanation she could give him was the 
speed of the conveyor. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


To the counselor, the situation presented 
two problems: First, to assist the girl ip 
overcoming the difficulties present in 
home situation. Secondly, she had misrey 
resented her problem to her supervisor wit! 
the result that he was misinformed 
could only take action based on the infor 
mation she had given him. It seemed 
to the counselor that the first problem 
best be met by a series of interviews 
which the girl would be encouraged to talk 
freely about her personal situation. This was 
arranged for and within a surprisingly short 
time the girl, after talking about her per 
sonal situation with the counselor, reported 
that her relationship with her mother-in-law 
was improving. This improvement cor 
tinued until a fairly complete adjustment 
was worked out. 

The problem concerning her relationship 
with her supervisor was corrected immedi 
ately following the first interview. As the 
girl talked, it became clear to her that she 
should go back to her supervisor and tel 
him something about the real problem with 
which she was faced. This she did by indi 
cating to him that her problem was a per 
sonal one rather than one originating in her 
work, with the result that her relationship 
with her supervisor improved. 


“Whuy I Like Tro TALK To You 


Throughout the interviews with this girl, 
the counselor's purpose was to assist her in 
thinking through her situation to the end 
that she would of her own accord arrive at 
an intelligent decision concerning it. The 
girl’s attitude toward this process is well 
brought out in the following comment: 

There's just so many things—you know, 
sometimes when you start to think of 
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them you can’t think of anything specifi- 
cally, but there’s so many things and they 
irritate me so much—why the last month 
| just thought I was going to go crazy— 
always having someone around, telling me 
what 1 should or should not do. Well, I'm 
4a young woman—lI’m married—I ought to 
be able to have a home the way I want 
it myself. Of course, I know what I ought 
to do—I ought to move away—that’s the 
thing that my husband and I both will 
have to do. Everybody tells us that’s 
what we ought to do. But that’s just why 
| like to talk to you. You never tell me 
what's right or what’s wrong. Anyway 
I know what's right and wrong, but what 
you do is listen and that’s something that 
no one else will do. I like this—I like 
talking to you so much. I feel better al- 
ready—I'm just beginning to feel good. I 
haven't been able to talk this over with 
I couldn't possibly talk it over 


anyone 
husband—he wouldn’t under- 


with my 

stand. 

This case clearly illustrates how the mani- 
festation of a problem originating outside 
of the work situation often defies interpre- 
tation and disturbs the supervisor's relations 
with his employees. A skilled interviewer 
can lift out the real facts and facilitate the 
adjustment processes, oftentimes before the 
individual's efficiency and status have been 
seriously impaired. 

These situations do not look like what we 
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ordinarily think of as maladjustment prob- 
lems bordering on the psychopathological, 
and they are not. Nor do they involve an 
intricate knowledge of the individual's pri 
vate reveries and inhibitions. Such problems 
do exist but they are the exception and there 
fore have been omitted in order to clarify 
and tentatively restate the general problem 
of human adjustment in industrial situations 
In reality the problem of adjustment in in 
dustry covers a broad area and should be 
thought of as including the meanings as 
signed by norma! people to their day-to-day 
experience. Many of these problems of ad- 
justment arise out of the impact of change 
upon the informal social organization within 
the Company and are manifested in the 


form of an unbalance in the inter-personal 


relations existing in the work group of 
which the individual is a member. More 
over, there are indications that a new and 
continuous relationship (the interview rela 
tionship) can be introduced into the Com 
pany structure to function as a stabilizing 
influence during periods of change. This 


not only from the 


thought is important 
standpoint of social control but also from 
the standpoint of preventive therapy, for 
through the operation of this process, seri 
ous problems of maladjustment can be caught 
at their source and thus be mitigated or pre 


vented. 
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research in the field and has collabcrated with F. ]. Roethlisberger and 

W. J. Dickson in the preparation of Management and the Worker, 
published by the Harvard University Press. 
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the manufacturing 
industries in the 


about 1920, 


NTI 

U and mechanical 
United States were increasing their number 
of workers considerably faster than the pop 
ulation was growing. In the 30 years follow- 
ing 1890, the working force in these indus 
tries increased about 62/, millions, providing 
opportunities for a great many workers who 
could no longer find profitable employment 
in agriculture and allied occupations 

Then a peculiar change began to take 
place. Although industrial production curves 
zoomed to new heights during the 1920's 
hitting a record peak in 1929 that was not 
equalled again until the last part of 1939 
the volume of industrial employment did not 
grow in proportion. Reversing a century- 
old trend, industrial employment failed to 
keep pace with population growth between 
1920 and 1930, growing only 11 per cent 
while population increased 16 per cent. 

Because of this turning point, many fore 
casters have predicted that not only would 


b surplus 


manufacturing be unable to absor 
labor from other fields in the future, but 
that its own volume of employment could 
be expected to decline. 

It is interesting, therefore, to see what the 
general trends of employment in manu- 
facturing have been since the depression 
began. If we take 1929 and 1937 as our 
points of reference, and remember that both 
were peak production years, here is essen- 
tially what we find: 

The population of the United States in- 
creased about 624 per cent (between July 
1, 1929 and July 1, 1937). All manufactur- 


? The author is greatly indebted to A. F. Hin- 
richs, Chief Economist, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, for several unpublished tabulations and 
estimates used in this paper. 


ing employment increased about 
cent.’ 
In a selected group of industries 


by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statist 


was found that the net increase of 
ment in manufacturing amounted 
6l4 per cent in the same period 

Both of these figures seem to ind 
employment in manufacturing recov: 
markably well from the trough of 
pression. Where, in the preceding 
these industries had failed to keep { 
the growth of population,* during tl 
from 1929 to 1937 the net gain wa 
equal to or a little more than thé 
tion increase 

In interpreting these figures 
should be made for the fact that 
age number of hours worked p 
declined considerably during th 
Since this decline is a long-term t1 
ever, which began long before th 
sion (the decline after 1929 pro 
about twice as rapid a pace as it 
the previous 20 years), the 
made here are probably not unfair 


If we break these total ficures d 


particular industries, it is astonishing t 


how many lines of work either grew 


2 These data. taken from the Cen 
factures, mav be subject to minor err 
parability. To improve comparability 
factured gas industry and railroad rep 
were subtracted from 1929 figures b 
were not included in 1937. It should 


remembered that this census covers on! 


concerns doing an annual eross business 
than $5,000 


3 Using the Census of Manufactures fig 


the years 1919-29, we find that employ 
manufacturing actually declined slightly 
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ing Industries of the United State: 
Nat. Bur. Econ. Res., Sept. 25, 1938 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN MANUFACTURING 


TABLE OF GROWING INDUSTRIES 


Per cent of Employment 
Increase (1929-37 unle 
otherwise specified ) 


“pUSTRIES EMPLOYING MORE 
THAN 50,000 WaGE EARNERS 
205 


Beverages 
94 (1931-37) 


Mechanical Refrigerators 
Stamped and Pressed Metal 
Enamel Ware . 53 
Rayon and Allied Products. . . 4l 
Canned Goods . 38 
Wire Work (N.E.C. ) + Drawn 
Wire : 
Motor V ehicle Bodies and Parts 
Chemicals (N.E.C.)... 
Steel Works and Rolling Mills 
Converted Paper Products 
Bread and other Bakery 
Products ; 
Glass and Glass Products 
Ship and Boat Building 
Knit Goods 


INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING FROM 
25.000 To 50,000 WAGE EARNERS 
Radio Apparatus and 
Phonographs . 
Machine Tool Accessories 
Rubber goods, other than Tires, 
Be ots, and Shoes 
Bu Cheese, Condensed and 
Ei V pial Milk 


33 (1931-37) 
23 


the very periods when business conditions 
were worst or made a rapid recovery there- 
after. Possibly the fastest growing and cer- 
tainly the most unusual industry in this 
group is the coin machine vending business, 
which during the period increased its num- 
ber of workers no less than ten fold. Origin- 
ally the business was confined largely to 
the manufacturing of “one-armed bandits,’ 
or slot machines. Partly because it was so 
onstantly harried by the police, the indus- 
try began to diversify. Today, nearly any 
thing you care to name — perfume, little 
blue books, hamburgers, and jitterbug records 
—are sold through coin machines. Already 
employing more than 70,000 workers, some 
20,000 of whom are engaged in manufactur- 
ing activities, these coin machines may be 
opening up a new method of merchandising 
that has very far-reaching importance. 
Another sensational new industry is the 


INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING 
20,000 To 25,000 WaAGE 


Aircraft and Parts 
Cash Registers, etc. (0 
machines ) 
Lithographing 
Pocketbooks and 
Z00 ds 
Typewriters and Parts 
Wood Turning and Shaping 
Aluminum Products 


+t 


small leather 


INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING FROM 
15,000 To 20,000 Wace EAI! 
Resins 

Supplies 


Synthetic 
Photographic 
Corsets, etc 
Cutlery 

Mattresses and Bed Spring 


INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING 
10,000 To 15,000 W 


Asbe stos Pri duc ts 


Wallboard, Gy} ] 
Feed for Animals ar 


Gloves 


plywood-making business, whose sales have 
nearly quadrupled in size just during the last 
four Depending fundamentally on 
new kinds of 
Tego process, which was introduced in the 
United States 1930, the field now 
employs something like 12,000 people. Since 
certain types of this plywood are said to be 
stronger than steel, an 


years. 


glue made by the so-called 


about 


weight for weight, 
impressive future is seen for its use in every 
thing from airplane fuselages to night club 
wall panels 
The making 
resins tripled or quadrupled the number of 
workers needed between 1929 and 1937 
(the available figures are not too exact) and 
7,000 workers 
beverages 


of plastics and synthetic 


now employ about 1 

The making of all required 
more than twice as many 1937 
as in 1929. After the repeal of prohibition, 
non-alcoholic beverage 


workers in 


peculiarly enough, 
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making declined hardly at all, but the makers 
of ice cream and confections were seriously 
hurt. The making of alcoholic beverages 
required the addition of nearly 62,000 new 
workers. What this did to the bootlegging 
business, of course, no one will ever know. 

The workers employed in making mechan- 
ical refrigerators jumped 94 per cent be- 
tween 1931 and 1937, approximately off- 
setting the decrease in the manufacturing 
of ice. 

Employment in the making of airplanes 
and parts grew 63 per cent between 1929 
and 1937, and has increased about another 
100 per cent in terms of employment since 
then, probably being around 50,000 persons 
today. 

The table on page 507 indicates the 
other industries where employment increased 
at a significantly faster rate than the popula- 
tion between 1929 and 1937. 

Although space does not permit the list- 
ing here of employment increases in gross 
numbers, it is a curious thing to note that 
practically none of the increases in any one 
line is very large. It exemplifies a point 
that many of us are prone to overlook, but 
which students of technology have been 
emphasizing for some time, that no impor- 
tant change comes overnight. Rather, it 
comes in a long series of short jumps. 


There naturally was a number 
tries which lost ground in terms of em: 
ment between 1929 and 1937. Some oj 
more important of these are cigar-maki; 
silk processing, tires and tubes, 
materials, manufactured ice, confectioy 
ice cream, wooden boxes, cotton 
furniture, rubber boots and shoes. wo; 
hats, silverware, and jewelry. 

While the employment declines in 
of these fields were serious, such as 
making which lost about 28,000 peo; 
the making of tires and tubes wh 
20,000, these losses were not in the ago 
gate large enough to prevent employmer 
the whole field of manufacturing from g: 
ing. On the surface it appears, there! 
that the employment absorptive powers 
the manufacturing industries have been 
siderably better in recent years than is ¢ 
erally realized. 

One last point that should be menti 
in this connection is that the problen 
unemployment cannot be successfully an 


iorated, as is frequently suggested, simply by 


increasing the number of employment 


portunities in the field of manufacturing 


Only about one worker out of five, for 
country as a whole, is making his 
through labor in the manufacturing ind 
tries. 


Lyle Spencer, since 1938 director of Science Research Associates and 


f 


editor of Vocational Trends, makes a business of studying jobs. 
Through field correspondents, a staff of research experts, and reports 


f 


from public and private agencies, he and his partner, Robert Burns, are 
collecting a mass of information on occupational opportunities. 


R 
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Personnel Practices in Department Stores 


B. EUGENIA LIES 


Assistant to Store Manager, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc., St. 


HE JOB OF FITTING the right person to 
[ne right job is as essential to the life 
blood of industry as discovering the right 
materials which go into the making of a 
product, or finding the merchandise that the 
customer desires to buy. When a good job 
of personnel work is done, not only is hu- 
man waste reduced, but the earning capacity 
of the worker is increased and his character 
developed. This is as true during a period 
of unemployment, like the present, as it was 
during a period of prosperity, like the 20's. 
Good department store management has al- 
ways recognized this fact because it is “good 
business” to do so. The very nature of a 
department store demands it. 

In industry, if an employee not fitted for 
the operation of say, pressing a dress, is 
put on that operation, the worst that can 
happen is that the dress is ruined and the 
presser is damaged—the customer knows 
nothing about it. Not so in a department 
store where a customer can have 1000 pleas- 
ant experiences, but let the 1001st be un- 
pleasant—merely an indifferent salesperson 

what happens? Not only does the store 
lose the sale of one item, but runs the risk 
of losing a customer's entire patronage. It 
s not enough for stores to work out elabo- 
rate training programs. They must be re- 
flected in every customer contact. It is not 
so much that stores do not recognize their 
job but rather that they do not perform 100 
per cent, chiefly because of the very nature 
of their business. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


How many customers who enter stores 
have the slightest conception of what goes 
on in order to get merchandise into the 
store, from the Receiving Platform to selling 


Louis, Missouri 


departments, to the customer after it is sold, 
to say nothing about the job of selling it? 
There are literally thousands of motions in- 
volved in getting even a single piece of 
merchandise into the store and delivered to 
In the most simple 


transaction there is involved the selecting 


the consumer's house 


ind buying of the merchandise, the writing 
and recording of the order, the receiving 
and marking of merchandise, the transpor- 
tation to the selling floor, the selling, pack- 
ing, cashiering, delivering, and bookkeeping 


VARIATIONS IN TRAFFIC 


How many customers realize the problems 
that variations in the flow of traffic—of 
hourly, daily, and monthly variations de 
pendent upon consumer buying habits 
bring to a department store? Here are a 
few statistics that might highlight some of 
the store’s problems: 

In December, the total number of store 
transactions (the mumber of customers 
served) is almost four times that of August 
The variation in the number of packages 
delivered by the Delivery Department in 
these months is in almost the same ratio. 
Even greater is the difference in the daily 
number of packages delivered. For example: 
Last year on Tuesday, December 19th, our 
store delivered more than six times the num- 
ber of packages delivered on Monday, Au- 
gust 14th. Cash transactions for the month 
of December were almost triple those of 
August. The problem of allocating the 
proper number of employees is therefore 
tremendous. 

Even daily variations are huge. The Tube 
Room, where cash is handled and where 
charge transactions are authorized, handles 
eight times as many transactions between 3 
and 4 on Saturday afternoons as it does be- 
tween 9 and 10 on Friday mornings 
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This means that during the busiest hour 
of the year, a department store must handle 
almost 50 times as many transactions as 
during the slowest hour of the year. 

These figures indicate the amazing flexi- 
bility of staff which is necessary to give the 
best and most economical service at all times. 
For example, in our Wrapping Department, 
our basic minimum regular staff of workers 
is only one-third the size of the maximum 
force used at Christmas, so that almost two- 
thirds of this staff is temporary during the 
holiday period. 

How many customers realize the varia- 
tions in cost of wrapping methods (it costs 
seven times as much to wrap a woman's slip 
in a two-piece folder as it costs to wrap it 
in an envelope) or that to open, check, 
mark, transport to reserves, and forward 
stock in selling departments 36 cartons of 
toiletries, each packed with 24 pieces, it 
takes 7,850 handlings and 13 operations by 
one method; 1,010 handlings and 7 opera- 
tions by another method? These figures 
illustrate the importance of having every 
worker properly trained to use the best 
methods. 

These ‘‘back stage’’ operating problems of 
a department store must be so handled that 
at all times customers will receive very fine 
service, and at the same time, costs must be 
kept at a minimum. To do this, effective 
personnel work is indispensable. 


Two DECADES OF PERSONNEL WorK 


What is the record of personnel work in 
department stores during the prosperous 
20's, the depression 30's, the present 40's? 

During the prosperous 20’s when there 
were more jobs than workers and when 
labor turnover was very high, stores began 
to seek the advice of experts in the scientific 
fields of Human Relations. The psychologist 
developed intelligence tests and trade tests 
to assist in the selection of workers. The 
psychiatrist developed “‘the interview” as a 
means of removing obstacles to high indi- 
vidual production. Jobs were carefully 
analyzed and job specifications describing the 
work and qualifications of the worker were 
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used as the basis for employment by larg. 
centralized Employment Departments Tre 
ing Departments were born. In short, th 
job of Personnel Relations was taken awa 
from operating executives and given to stag 
specialists. 

Macy's Planning and Personnel Staff De 
partments cost the organization many hyp. 
dreds of thousands of dollars yearly, but th 
money was considered well spent. The 2 
ended with the human engineering point 
view well integrated into the business point 
of view, and with the business point of vies 
part of the thinking of every Human R 
tions scientist engaged in store work 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING STRESSED 


For this reason, it was possible to 
over into the depression 30's the best work 
of the 20’s by having the line exe 
themselves do most of the work previously 
done by the staff departments. This plac 
the emphasis on executive training rather 
than on large staff Centralized Personn 
Departments. 

The Retail Bureau for Retail Training x 
the University of Pittsburgh was found 
and endowed early in the 20's by the | 
burgh department stores. It is one o 
three graduate schools for training depart 
ment store executives. (The other two ar 
the Prince School at Boston University 
the School of Retailing at New York U: 
versity.) Its earliest work was center 
around research, while in the 30's a greater 
emphasis was placed on training, not on} 
the full time students of the school 
store executives and rank and file employees 
and working with the state and local ed 
tion authorities in the preparations for 
rying out the George-Deen Act. As a result 
of this close tie-up among the scl 
stores, and university, the teaching staff 
bines both store and teaching expe: 


and students are permitted to work in stores 


while they are getting their training 

The 30's produced something else 
book entitled Occupations in Retail Store 
by Dorothea de Schweinitz. 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN DEPARTMENT 


PERSONNEL WoRK TODAY 


he present 40’s, a time of the greatest 
np oyment and unionization ever experi- 
ed in department stores, is not going to 
pedal the human element—at least it 
s not so far. 

What, for instance, is Macy's doing today 
ntrast to what they were doing during 
he booming 20's? Apparently the organi- 
tion is still of the opinion that it pays to 
00d personnel work. In a recent article 
Retail Executive, entitled “‘A Court 
ppeal,”’ the work of Macy's Better Job 

1 is described as follows: 
It is the function of the Better Job Bureau 
see that deserving people are promoted 
thin their own division, or are transferred 
another division with more opportunities, 
when they reach obstacles within their own 
lepartment. The Better Job Bureau 
es care of those employees who, becaus« 
certain preferences, peculiar talents, or 
r reasons, wish to be switched to another 
utment. There are established lines of 
notion in each division. The various 
ations are determined primarily by 
With selling 
a sales 


also 


ury ranges, goal figures, et 
nsidered as a career in this store, 
erson in the ready-to-wear division, for in- 
ince, would go, let us say, from sweaters 
dresses, to coats, to furs. Each step would 
nsidered a promotion because the earn- 
possibilities would be greater. Also, 
e in the selling divisions there are junior 
1 senior salespeople, a promotion could be 
ide along that line. There is this same 
ip of clearly defined step-by-step lines 
promotion in all of the non-selling divi- 
ns 
One of the advantages of this line-up 
arrangement, or specific job definition, 1s 
that through the medium of a central control 
agency such as the Better Job Bureau, it is 
teasible to create a whole string of promo- 
tions throughout the store as a result of one 
opening. 


PROMOTION ALONG THE LINE 


For purposes of illustration, let us assume 
that the Better Job Bureau receives a requisi- 
tion for a senior salesperson in the Hosiery 
Department. A salesperson from the No- 
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tions Department might be transfert 
which would be considered a promotion 
cause of the better earning possil ilitue 

the Hosiery Department. The opening 
the Notions Department might be fill 
by a junior salesperson in the same depa 
ment. A clerk from the wrapping and pack 
ing division might be promoted to the pos 

tion of 1 somebody 
from the stockroom might fill that opening 
Che stockroom opening might then be filled 
by one of Macy’s alternate ig 
who has just graduated from higl 
or by an 
worked in the store before 


ed, Say 


rt 


junior sal sperson, an 


week mcs 
outside person who 


In this way, perhaps six en 
have been given an 
morale. And not of minor: 


encouraPi 


far as the store is concerned, is the et 
asm which these promoted employees \ 
bring to their new jobs 

Two other techni jues 
+} 


stores for the improvement of 


ship the Stech Morale Survey and t! 


Throu 


tools stores have improved morale 


Leadership Questionnaire 


reased sales in a given department 


Goop HUMAN RELATIONS 


Many more examples could be 


these and other scientific techniq 


had their beginnings in the 20's 


today are still flourishing in man 


a 1940 dress. But frequently 
job of personnel work is being 
h tools as phy 


out the aid of su 


tests, Morale Surveys, et Why Firs 


most important, because the toy 


manay 
from the president down understands 


puts into daily practice the philosophy and 


principles of go human relations For 


example, when an opening occurred in the 
Sign Shop of our store a few weeks ago 
our Store Manager himself not only knew 
about the opening, but was personally con 
cerned and not satisfied until we had found 
a boy within our own organization who had 
the necessary vocationa! training to fit him 
for the job—a definite promotion for that 
boy. 


Space does not permit a description of 
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the work done by our Training Director in merchandise one is selling, but broad }, 
developing non-selling department man- information about the whole field to whic 
agers, selling floor managers and buyers and_ tt belongs. The store's problem is that 
assistants, by preparing material to be used Presenting basic courses. Secondary s how 
by these executives in the training and devel- could make a still greater contribution tha 
. — ae at present and provide business with younp 
— - their — people. These exccu- people who have already acquired basic : 
tives are doing a job that any store can be Ch andise information. — 

















proud of. That, after all, is the measuring A mass of theory preceding or det: 
stick of any personnel program—the rela- from practice has a tendency to kill creative 
tionship between the worker and his super- ability and to make performance mec hanical 
visor. When this is right, it is reflected in self-conscious, and superficial. These are the 
every customer contact. factors that make salesmanship teaching ip 
secondary schools of little value. The greg 
SUCCESS IN SALESMANSHIP laboratory in which to learn selling is the 






selling floor. Just as theory without practice 
is cold and dry, so practice without stimul: 
tion seldom progresses. Skill flourishe 
=o : through practice—observation of excellent 
recently made by the Training Director of performance and discussion and stimu! 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.: The expert salespeople attribute 
Let's ask a group of able salespeople to cess they have had to their interest in the 
what they attribute their success. Here is a customer’s problem plus sufficient knowledge 
summary of their answers. “Success in sales- of their merchandise to make them 
manship depends on interest in the customer completely at ease with all customers. T! 
a and the ability to figure out her problem, make no mention of the importance 
by being sincere, and treating everyone in knowledge of the buying motives, customer 
an individual way. Customer confidence is types, or a mechanized series of steps in 
built by helping to solve the customer’s prob- _ sale. 
lem and by selling only what she actually The customers tell us that their greatest 
needs and ought to have. And, secondly, anxiety is to find salespeople that are r 
this interest must be coupled with merchan- interested in their problems and they hig 
dise information so expert that the sales- light the importance of the buying n 
person feels poised and at ease with all They picture it as extremely sensitive, weak 
customers.” ened and frequently killed by coldr 
When we analyze expert merchandise in- indifference on the part of the salesperson 
formation, we discover it consists not only and kept alive and made to grow by friendli- 
in specific information about the specific ness, enthusiasm, and interest 


When those of us in stores and schools 
make this our main objective, we necessar- 
ily must agree with the following statement 





























Miss Lies has had a rich and varied department store experience. For 
more than sixteen years she was director of planning, R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York, and she has served as consultant to many stores. She 
has also been a member of the teaching staff of the Graduate School of 
Retailing, University of Pittsburgh, helping to coordinate the work of 


the school with the Pittsburgh stores. 
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Looking Forward 


A Message from 
the President of 
N.V.G.A. 
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has come to a close. We now face our 
second quarter of a century with 25 years of 
solid building and constant growth behind 
ys. Our second quarter gives promise of 
still greater developments. 

Not so many years ago a counselor com- 
plained to me that she was weary of trying 
to explain to her friends just what her job 
involved. No layman seemed able to com- 
prehend the meaning of vocational guidance. 
Vocational guidance in these past years has 
come into its own; the term is in common 
ise. Our conferences no longer deal with 
the need for vocational guidance. We con- 
fer on methods of developing better tech- 
niques, our relation to important social and 
economic trends. 

There are challenging problems to face 
during this next quarter of a century; there 
are challenging problems for the year 
1940-41. Ours is a democratic organization. 
It offers the machinery through which each 
of us may express his ideas. Working in co- 
operation we can surely come to wiser solu- 
tions of the problems ahead. 

We need members who represent various 
parts of our country and various points of 
view, who will actively participate in our 
many Sections, Divisions, and Committees 
and thus help to formulate important poli- 
cies. Will you serve on one of these? Will 
you suggest others for such service? (The 
list of new Committees will appear on the 
last page of the Magazine in the next 
issue.) What suggestions have you for ac- 
tivities that should be undertaken by the 
NVGA? What criticisms do you have? 
(Write to Mary P. Corre, 216 E. Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.) How may our 
form of organization be improved? (Send 
your suggestions to Frances Cummings, 


yee 25TH CONVENTION of the NVGA 


Chairman, Committee on Constitution and 
Organization, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City.) 

And now for a glimpse of the many ac- 
tivities carried on under the leadership of 
our former President, Rex Cunliffe, and his 
all of 
whom gave so generously of their time and 
to whom we are greatly indebted 

Our organization functions through Sec- 
tions, Divisions, and Committees. The Sec- 
tions represent guidance functions. Their 
programs express continuity and they are to 
some extent autonomous in their organiza- 


many active chairman for 1939-40, 


tion, making nominations for their own 
chairmen from which the trustees select one. 
The Divisions also represent continuity of 
program, but they represent areas of service, 
rather than guidance functions. Committees 
are of three kinds. com- 
mittees representing functions 
which may later, if there is a real demand 
for such a group and if they show continuity 
of program, petition the Delegate Assembly 
to be established as Sections. Such commit- 
tees include Placement, Counseling, Scholar- 
ship, and Teaching. Other committees repre- 
sent areas of service and may in turn, if they 
have a continuous program and wish to be 
recognized as Divisions, petition the Dele- 
gate Assembly for such recognition. These 
include Special Groups, Out-of-School Gui- 
dance, and the two newly formed Commit- 
tees on Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
Finally, there are the many administrative 
committees such as those on Convention Pro- 
gram, Branch Associations, and many others. 
(For complete list see final page of this is- 
sue). 

The Occupational Research Section has 
been busy with a number of projects—revis- 
ing for a second edition, Occupations in 


There are, first, 


guidance 
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distributing the B Outline tor an Occn 
Study and The Distinguishing Marks 
1 Good Occupational Study preparing a 


research manual which should be helpful to 


those planning o« upational research projects. 


This Section is keeping in close touch with 
the O itional Outlook Service and mak- 
ing suggestions which should prove help 
ful to all of us who expect to use the 1940 
Cen They plan in the near future to 


undertake an evaluation of occupational ma- 
terials used in teaching. 

The Section on the Administration and 
Supervision of Guidance has surveyed In- 
Service Training for Counselors. This Sec- 
tion is also preparing an up-to-date list of 
city directors of guidance 

The Section on Preparation for Guidance 
Service is studying the counseling function 
to determine the best ways for preparing and 
selecting counselors 


The Division on Rural Guid 


ance 1s inter- 
ested in discovering what rural young people 
can do for themselves, in petitioning rural 
normal schools, urging training in guidance 


hers, promoting subs riptions 


for rural tea 
to the Magazine throughout rural areas, and 
developing a manual on how to conduct a 
rural guidance conference. 

The Counseling Committee hopes to pro- 
vide copy for a feature in OcCUPATIONS 
entitled ‘Question Box,” dealing with ques- 
tions and answers to typical counseling prob- 
lems. The Committee on Scholarships has 
been largely concerned in securing a group 
of people interested in this field who defi- 
nitely expressed themselves in favor of a 
meeting at the Convention devoted to this 
topic. The Committee on Teaching of Oc- 
cupations has answered numerous inquiries 
that have been forwarded to it concerning 
teaching materials and suggestions as to 
courses of study and methods for the effec- 
tive utilization of such materials. The Place- 
ment Committee has recommended that a 
continuing Section on Placement should be 


formed. 
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Schweinitz; 











COMMITTEES AT Work 


The Youth Guidance Service ( 
(now renamed Out-of-School 
Committee) has stimulated inte: 
eral parts of the country in this 
preparing a national directory of 
School counselors. The Comm 
Groups has prepared a manual! 
for Negroes and has atte pte 
integration of Negroes into th 
program. The interest among N 
guidance is increasing and the wo 


mr ‘ l 
committee 


1as been an important 
ing factor It was voted to form 
committees—on Secondary Schools 
College Guidance 

The excellent program of the Cor 
proved the effective work done by 
gram Committee. An interesting ¢« 
books, pamphlets, and other materi 
Convention bespoke the good wor 
Chairman of Commercial Exhibits 

The Committee on Branch A: 


reported the formation of five new 
and a substantial increase in total 
ships over February, 1939, making 

of 2,663 members. The Branch As 
Committee will soon reprint the e. 
Bulletin for the Organization and Ad 
tration of Branches which has been 

ful to all Branch officers. 

Subscriptions to the Magazine hav 
steadily during the past years with a | 
6,798 in February, 1940, as compared » 
6,132 one year ago. The Editor, Edit 
Board, and the Editorial Advisory C 
tee have made their contributions 
excellent record. The Committee on | 


tion is also much concerned with in 


the number of subscriptions to the Magazine 


The Promotion Committee emphasiz« 
in this work it needs the cooperatior 
every member of the NVGA. 

The Radio Committee has been inte: 
in the presentation over CBS of a series 
programs entitled, “Americans at Work 
Another series of broadcasts was carried 


NBC. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


The Committee on Publications has rec- 
ommended certain service bulletins which 
should be helpful to counselors. 

The Committee on Legislation has pre- 
pared a report of legislation relating to gui- 
dance, introduced in the present session of 
Congress, which will appear in one of the 
spring issues of the Magazine. A report on 
requirements for counseling positions in pub- 
lic employment offices im various states is 
being prepared for publication in the Mag- 
azine. 

The Committee on Guidance Practice 
(now renamed the Committee on Ethical 
Standards) has encouraged the appointment 
of similar local committees in all Branches, 
with the central committee acting as a clear- 
ng house to which may be reported from 
various parts of the country all information 

to unethical standards. 
nal Conferences, developed during 
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the past year as a new feature, have made 
an interesting beginning. In another year it 
is hoped that such conferences may be ar 
ranged in many more areas, particularly in 
those far removed from the larger conven 
tion. 

The Committee on 
of Guidance built on its work of last year, 


Community Aspects 
when it made a study of communities having 
correlated community guidance services, and 
has now developed criteria for judging such 
coordinated services. 

The Nominations, Credentials, and Local 
Arrangements Committees carried through 
their important parts of the year's program 

We are hopeful that through the active 
cooperation of the many NVGA Branches 
and the individual members, we may, dur 

build wisely on the 
past 


MarY P 


ing the 
foundations of 


coming year 
the 


CORRE 





A Letter to the Editor 


To THE Eprror: 


Are we “just a school crowd’”’ as someone 
said to me recently about the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association? The com- 
ment may have been justified, when one con- 
templates that every speaker except two at 
our general sessions of the recent convention 
was from an educational institution. Our 
present board of officers and trustees has 
only one member who does not represent 
strictly an educational institution. This is 
not representative of our membership. 

Let us consider then the problem of the 
individual in relation to his occupation. The 
individual with a well-rounded personality 


is the one who succeeds in a job, and for 
this reason we must take account of every 
type of educational and social experience 
which would affect his success as a worker. 
It appears, however, that because so many 
of us have spent most of our own working 
life in connection with educational institu- 
tions, we neglect the occupational infor- 
mation needed by us and our clients. 

The training of a vocational counselor 
should include an understanding of the 
problems of mental health, economic re- 
sources of the family, recreational needs, 
etc., but it should also include the study of 
occupational opportunities and methods for 
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helping people adjust to the conditions of 


occupational! life If we concentrated on 


those activities we could still refer any per- 
son needing psychological or economic assis- 
tance to specialists who are equipped to aid 
him. 

Are we as an organization unwilling to 
take a major responsibility for the voca- 
tional phase of personal adjustment? There 
exist already such organizations as the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
which concern themselves with the funda- 
mentals of growth and development, and 
with the adjustment of the total personality 
to the requirements of life. The American 
Association of Applied Psychologists is an- 
other organization interested in helping the 
individual adjust to general as well as aca- 
demic situations. We should also mention 
Association, 


the Progressive Education 


American Council on Education, Association 
of Secondary School Principals, NEA, and 
other bodies which advocate the utilization 
of scientific methods in the development of 
youth in school 

Is any group doing an equally scientific 
job concerning the occupational problems of 
the individual? The National Vocational 
Guidance Association was organized for this 
purpose. Accordingly, while its convention 


programs, its Magazine sl 


attention to mental hygiene, psychological 


10uld devote some 
measurements, education, economics (includ- 
ing employer-labor relations), if we are 
truly a vocational guidance organization, we 
should stress vocational counseling, place- 
ment, and occupational information, instead 
of relegating them to the background. 

The section meetings and technical articles 
in the Magazine could well be concerned 
with the functional topics of individual 
analysis, counseling, occupational research, 
the dissemination of occupational informa- 
tion, placement, administration and super- 
vision of vocational guidance, and training 
of vocational counselors. 

On our committees, we should have rep- 
resentatives of employment services, social 
agencies, employers, organized labor, and 


government, as well as education. 
aiming to keep a fine balance of the 
ests of our Association. 

Could the Magazine conduct a for 
year on a discussion of the fundament 
poses of the NVGA and the means of 
complishing them? 


DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 


The History of Vocational Guidan 


The proposed history of vocation 
dance is still in preparation, and Prot 
John M. Brewer of Harvard Ur 


writes us that he will gladly welco 
further suggestions, documents, 
papers, letters, and other materials 

to this project, especially items dated | 
1920. The work has been interrupt 
time to time and the collection of data 
been difficult, especially in finding out 
and when various cities began the work 
a city-wide plan. 

It is proposed to classify all the avail 
materials when the manus ript is 
pleted, and to file these documents per 
nently in the Harvard College Libran 
is hoped that years hence, when new 
rators undertake further research in t 
tory of our movement, this splendid 
tion of material will be a great 
undoubtedly it will be the best colle 
available on the history of vocation 
dance. Many contributions for this co! 
have already come in, and others will 


welcome. In case of duplication, extra 1 
rials will not be destroyed but will b 
to other college libraries. Papers w 
returned if desired. 

Following are some of the topics 
which the history will deal, and on wi! 
new material will be welcome: success 
erature, occupational information _ bef 
1908, guidance proposals before Parsons 
the work of Parsons and Bloomfield, ear 
organization of city-wide plans in American 
communities, adaptation of existing facili- 


(Please turn to page 550) 
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National Vocational Guidance Association 


GERTRUDE WOLFF 


Editorial Assistant, Occupations 


HREE HUNDRED FIFTY persons registered 
je the twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, which was held at St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 20-24, 1940. Thanks to the careful 
planning of Roy A. Hinderman and his Pro- 
gram Committee and Alma Fletcher and her 
Local Arrangements Committee, the Con- 
vention functioned efficiently and offered to 
those in attendance a varied program cover- 
ng practically all the important phases of 
educational and vocational guidance. 

The Convention days were strenuous and 
stimulating, with general sessions, panel dis 
cussions, section meetings, and business meet- 
ings following one another in a kaleidoscopic 
whirl. Even breakfasts, luncheons, and din- 
ners had their quota of scheduled speakers 
and discussions. If there was any complaint, 
it was that there was almost a surfeit of good 
things. Zealous delegates were overheard 
lamenting that they could attend only one 
of the six or eight section meetings which 
had of necessity been scheduled for the same 
hour. 

As in former years, the Convention pro- 
vided the opportunity of seeing old friends 
and making new ones. In the lobby, in a 
quiet corner of the lounge, in hotel rooms, 
or over the coffee cups, small, informal 
groups exchanged professional! experiences or 
planned new projects. 

Although registration officially opened the 
Convention Wednesday morning, the Trus- 


tees and officers 


arrived 


on Tuesday in time 
which 
followed a pleasant | supper given by 
the St. Louis Branch Vocational Gui 


dance Division of the St. Louis ¢ 


COs 


ultet 


for the preliminary Trust meeting, 
The 
hapter ol 
the Red Cross presented a diverting skit for 
the entertainment of the guests. 


This 


voted to joint sessions of the aftilia 


year, Thursday's sessions were de- 


ted or- 


ganizations of the American Council of Gui- 
(These 


dance and Personnel Associations 


sessions are reported on page 534 ol this 


issue. ) 
The running account of 


NVGA meet- 


ings which follows does not attempt 


to cover 


every speech at every meeting. It is neces 


to 


ations ol Spa and 
the compiler’s inability to be at more than 
Much of the 
ts submitted by 
section 


sarily subject to limit 


one place at one time account, 


therefore, is based on abstra 


reports from 


Grateful acknowledge- 


the speakers and on 


meeting chairmen 
who thus gractously 
the 


turn again to the pro- 


ment is made to those 


cooperated In following the account, 
reader may wish to 
gram in OCCUPATIONS, February, 1940. 
The key note of the Convention, “Gul- 
dance and a Self-Governing Free Society,”’ 
was the theme of the opening general ses- 
sion, at which President Cunliffe presided. 
Among the speakers were F. C. Rosecrance, 
Associate Professor Education, North- 
western University School of Education; R. 


O'Hara Lanier, Assistant Director, Division 


of 
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Negro Affairs, NYA, Washington, D. C.; 
id Hand, Associate Professor of 
Stanford University, California. 

( hallenges 
part as 


ince, discussing the 
in education, spoke in 
at a ross- 


ation stands 
irrender to 


it be content to 
es the problems of recreation, 


100! youth, of aduit education ? 
One of the criticisms brought against our 
schools the lack of reality. To bring 
an element of reality into the schools is 
one of the most vital contributions that 
The counselor in con- 
to interpret 


an make 
ployers 1s 


guidanc 
tact with er 
the demands of the employing public to 
the school. He can encourage teachers to 

heir S on trips into the world 
of business 1 industry. He can aid the 
teachers to follow up the students and gain 
insight into the problems of after-school 
life 

The counselor must see to it that the 
irriculum becomes a flexible organ which 
will stimulate the development of chil- 
dren by mecting their needs. Depart- 
mental and subject matter lines will have to 
be broken down in order that the boy or 
girl may gain an integrated understanding 
of the problems vital to him. Because gui- 


dance places the emphasis on the indi- 
vidual, on persons rather than subjects, 
it is in a strategic position to assist in the 
breakdown of departmentalized lines. The 
counselor must seek to free youth from 
the artificialities of units, credits, hours, 
marks, and diplomas, which so often stand 
in the way of individual growth and de- 
velopment. The counselor will have to be 
as much concerned with studying and 
modifying situations as with studying and 
helping individuals. 

Further the guidance process will have 
to be more closely identified with the pro- 
cess of instruction. It is futile to sepa- 
rate guidance from the classroom, and the 
counselor from the teacher. It may even 
be argued from one point of view that the 
primary function of every classroom 
teacher is the guidance of the growth and 
development of the children entrusted to 
her care, not the teaching of subject mat- 
ter, information, and skills. The function 


of the trained counselor is to 
teacher become more able to guid 


skillfully. 


I 


INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS 
At a section meeting devoted to ‘I; 
ual Analysis,” Giles M. Ruch, pr 
Larry Jarvie spoke on “The Interpret 
(See page 488). ‘“] 
was presented by M 


Case Studies” 
vidual Inventory” 
E. Bennett, Director of Guidan 
Schools, Pasadena Public Schools, ( 
The individual inventory, decla: 

Bennett, should be a colorful 
real flesh-and-blood person, 1 
collection of unrelated facts about | 
should portray the trends of his d 
ment in all the major aspects of | 
sonality, physical, mental, emotiona 
social, and in a way that will revea 
growing pattern of abilities, int 
achievements, and human relations} 
his aspirations, life plans, and way 
meeting life. It should depict tl 
vironmental influences in his life 
assets and liabilities in reacting to t 
pacts of his world. A meaningful 
tory portrays a personality in pro 
growth, not merely a cross-sectior 
of a static being. 

A variety of techniques, segecten 
subjective, formal and informal, 
sary for a well-rounded picture B 
individual himself and all who work 
him should contribute to his inventory 

Two major purposes of the in 
are: to understand the varying gr 


needs of unique individuals in orde: 


provide suitable educational experiences i 


the school program, and to help 
uals grow in their own self-knowledg 
a basis for developing skill in self-di: 
tion. 

The information in the inventory sho 


; 


be available to the individual himself and 


to his teachers, to the extent that each 
use it constructively to promote his 
growth. Counseling on the basis of t 
ventory should be a mutual proc 
thinking between counselor and student 
terms of realistic information about 


student and his world, leading toward se! 


: 


direction, rather than diagnosis and p: 
Possibilities 


scription by the counselor. 
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for prediction are limited by the bound- 


es of our knowledge about the inner 
workings of the total personality and the 
jynamics of interaction between growing 
ividuals and their changing environ- 
nts. Our knowledge in this area is too 
ted to warrant our “playing God”’ with 
lives. The best prescription for 

unselors would seem to be as much 
science as possible leavened with human 
experience, thoroughly mixed with the 
milk of human friendliness, seasoned with 
the spice of art, and taken in the spirit of 
adventure and truth seeking humility. 

The values of the cumulative inventory 
ire lost at a crucial point in the life career 

an individual if not used in occupa- 
tional placement and adjustment. Follow- 
up records, Dr. Bennett believes, are also 
rucial for the continuous improvement of 
the educational program. 


human 


Vocational training and guidance at Tom's 
River, New Jersey, was described by Edgar 
M. Finck, Principal, Dover 
lownship Public School, New Jersey. Speak- 
ing at a section meeting whose theme was 
Minimum Essentials in Guidance,” Dr. 
Finck declared that although vocational gw- 
dance has not been neglected at Tom's River, 
the major emphasis is on vocational training. 
In grades seven and eight, five periods per 
week for twenty weeks are devoted to a 
study of vocations. Ten curricula in the high 
school are vocational, including the college 
used as a step 


Supervising 


preparatory course when 
toward college, and thence to a vocation. 
Each of the ten curricula is broad, offering 
preparation for several vocations. The course 
in Auto Mechanics, for instance, includes the 
maintenance and repair of automobiles, 
marine motors, Diesel engines, Delco plants, 
pumps, tractors, and other farm equipment. 
The program offers reasonably adequate vo- 
cational training with good placement possi- 
bilities, for it is based on a community sur- 
vey of vocational opportunities and a follow- 
up study of one thousand former pupils. 


TEACHER'S ROLE IN GUIDANCE 


Ata section meeting on ‘The Teacher's Role 
in Guidance,” with Roy N. Anderson in the 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Chair, Margaret Bennett spoke on “Gut 


lance In ssTroOom D: Bennett pre 


lamental ay 


dicted that fun proach to the 


study of vital problems in the 
rrowth and adjustment, in social 


{ 
5 


ireas oO! per 


sonal! eco 


nomic, and civic rel ll cut 


across subject matter boundaries. Classroom 


| 
ounseling must be 


this type of 


activities and individual 


closely coordinated. Before 


teacher growth 


principl 


iL) 
I 


program can become a reality, 


in understanding the and tech 


he 


S prow 


niques of guidance necessary spe 
cialist in guidance must help teacher 


in touch with re- 


in the 

upational information, 
1 on tol } rt 

and mental hygiene 


liable materials on ox 


personality appraisa 
I rt 
Mary P. Corre 
ind Cultural 


said that while the (¢ 


1 
; 


dis ussing ne 
tional Values of Sc 
jects,’ 
concerned 


Schools are much 


tural value of school subjects 
lieve that it is important for 

to understand the various vocat 

they may have an opportunity to 
skill in Engl: 


The study of occupations is not a new sub 


mathematics, science 


it merely places a new emphasis and 
1 to the 


yect 
presents a new point of view relate 
more traditional subjects, especially the social 


scrences 


PREPARATION FOR GUIDANCE SERVICI 


With the approval of President Cunliffe, a 
small committee was appointed to plan the 
work of the Section on “Preparation for Gui 
dance Service."’ This committee 
Mary P. Corre, Ruth Strang, Margaret E 
Bennett, C. Gilbert Wrenn, and Arthur J. 


Jones, the Chairman. By correspondence a 


onsisted of 


provisional outline of desirable activities for 
the section was drawn up; this was discussed 
section 


in detail at the the 


Wednesday afternoon, February 21. From th 


meeting of 


preliminary studies and from the discussion 
it is evident that interest in preparation and 
certification for guidance service is wide 
spread. A number of organizations and agen 
cies in the Association and outside it are a 
tively engaged in a study of some phases of 
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the general question. It is the intention of 
the committee to assist in the coordination of 


the activities of all agencies interested in the 


problet 
The suggestions made at the meeting of 


i 


the section were carefully discussed at two 


subsequent meetings of the committee and 


the program was further ap praised 


Since the 
iaeaiian of the section, Robert Hoppock was 
added to the committee. The outline of the 
program of activities for the section as 


finally approved is as follows 


OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES 


1. Work to be done immediat ely 


a. Based upon the seers of agencies con- 
cerned with the certification for gui- 
dance service in the formulation of 
standards and methods of certification. 

Formulation of desirable standards 
and qualifications for guidance service 
in schools and the suggestion of types 
of courses and other experiences cal- 
culated to reveal and develop such 
characteristics and competencies. Much 
of the basic work for this has already 
been done. Supplementary studies may 
need to be made. 


Based upon the need of agencies en- 

gaged in the preparation for guidance 

service, the selection and organization 
of experiences that are most helpful in 
preparing individuals to make the serv 
ice more effective. 

(1) Suggestions of qualifications and 
characteristics needed by teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators to 
enable them to understand more 
fully the guidance function and 
to participate more effectively in 
the guidance program. The sug- 
gestion of experiences (courses 
etc.) that will help in the de- 
velopment of these characteristics. 


(2) Statements of qualifications and 
characteristics necessary for effec- 
tive guidance service of a more 
specialized or centralized char- 
acter, involving— 

(a) Coordination of the guidance 
activities in the schools: 


(b) Assisting the other scho 
personnel to attain a bette 
understanding of the 
dance function and stimyl, 
ing them to more eff mm 
participation ; and 

(c) Performing some 
guidance services. 

This would include crit 

admission to preparation and 

Organization and administrat 

of experiences helpful in th 

velopment of the desired 

acteristics and competencies 
These suggestions and form 
would be based upon the result 
studies already made or in pro 
and upon the best judgment ava 

A continuing plan for the section 

upon the need for a far reaching 

rdinated program of work. 

a. Outlines of problems and inve 
tions suggested for several years 
ing with preparation for guidan 
ice 
(1) in all educational institutios 
(2) in related agencies such as C 

NYA, WPA, YMCA 

YWCA, etc. 

(3) in business and industry 

b. Stimulation of individual cor 
and agencies to conduct investig 
along these lines 
Cooperation with agencies outsid 
Association in work involving 
mon interests 

d. Initiation or supervision of such in- 
vestigations as may be desirable 

e. Utilizing in such work all sections and 
committees of the Association con 
cerned with preparation for guidance 
service. 


Special two-year investigation of a prob- 
lem that would be indicated under section 
2, based upon the need for an intensive 
and detailed study of some relatively small 
phase or area. 

The area selected for study is the gui- 
dance service now performed in many sec 
ondary schools by the person (sometimes 
called the counselor) whose function it is 
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(1) to coordinate guidance activities 

(2) to stimulate and educate the school 
personnel to a better understanding 
and performance of guidance 

(3) to perform certain specialized gui- 
dance activities. 


It is hoped that money will be available to 
make possible several meetings of the com- 
tee, and for the study as outlined. The 
meeting of the section in 1941 will probably 
he concerned with the results of the commit- 


tee’s activities. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


A section meeting devoted to “In-Service 
Training of Guidance Personnel on the Job” 
consisted of a panel discussion, with J. 
Wendell Yeo serving as Chairman. The 
following participated in the discussion: 
Helen C. Campbell, Adjustment Teacher, 
Englewood High School, Chicago; Clarence 
W. Failor, Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement Service, Proviso Township, 


Maywood, Illinois; Charles L. Hoffman, 


Principal, Sloane Wallace Junior High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa; George E. Hutch- 
erson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York 
State Department of Education; Harry A. 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education ; 
Leonard M. Miller, Director of Guidance, 
Rockland County, New York; Guy Nichol- 
son, Director of Guidance, Evansville, Indi- 
ana; C. H. Sackett, Principal, Southwest High 
School, St. Louis; Verl A. Teeter, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, McAlester, Oklahoma; 
and Alice L. Weeks, Supervisor of Guidance 
and Placement, Providence. 

The consideration of the panel centered 
about a report of a survey of current prac- 
tices in school systems recognized as hav- 
ing good guidance programs. The survey 
was made by the section committee during 
January. The panel evaluated the various 
practices used for improvement of coun- 
selors, homeroom sponsors, and teachers, 
and the desirable relationships which 
should exist between them. Some general 
principles for application of in-service 


$21 


training programs suggested by the panel 
were: (1) Practices should be selected in 
the light of needs of the staff and their 
present disposition toward such training ; 
(2) The in-service training program 
Should reach all functionaries; (3) Suit 
able practices should be used to 
as far as possible that all 
the program as a whole, 
place in it, and their relat 
(4) The most effective pract 


insure 
counselors see 
their particular 
ionship to it; 

may be 
those which originate with those who are 
to profit from them and are d 
cooperation with the 
or administrator; (5) Quality of practices 
developed, rather than quantity of pra 
tices introduced, is (6) In 
the last analysis, the ind 
personal qualificat available 
leadership will determine the quality of 
the in-service training provi . 


eloped in 


guidance dire 


, , 
to be desire 


; 


' r | . 
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COUNSELING PRACTIC! 


“Counseling Practices and the 
ship to Principles of Guidance 


subject of 


a panel dis ission 
leadership of E. G. Williamson, Coordin 
Professor of Psychology 
Minnesota. The 
} 


nil h coun 


and Assistant 
} 


University of panel dis 


cussed basic problems w selors are 


day contacts. The panel 
Powell, Director of Stu 
dent Counseling, Boston Universit Boyd 
R. Swem, Counselor, Creston High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Edward H 
Loomis, Chief Vocationa! Counselor, Cuya 
hoga County Child Welfare, Cleveland; and 
Ruth W. Kohlmetz, Horace Mann 


High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


facing in their every 
included Warren T 


Junior 

The discussion emphasized the fact that 
“problern cases” tend to monopolize the pub- 
lic school budget, both in time and money, 
at the expense of the “normal problem” de- 
fined as no less serious although usually less 
irritating. 

The panel members felt that every child 
should be counseled at 
moreover, that a long-term plan of educa- 
tional counseling is desirable. When a stu- 
dent meets with his counselor, he should 
have something in mind to be counseled 


least once a year, 
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about—the assumption is that all children 
have problems 

It was pointed out that everyone thinks he 
can counsel boys and girls, but that a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between identifying 
problems and professional counseling. The 
homeroom teacher is the logical designate for 
in-service training in counseling. All teach- 
ers should be encouraged to detect problems 
and refer them to the professional counselor 
for appropriate attention. 

The counseling program should maintain a 
balance between attempting to cover every- 
one, even at the risk of superficial counseling, 
and handling a few cases thoroughly. 

A good counselor is a person to whom 
pupils take real problems, who recognizes 
his own limitations and who has breadth of 
experience and is able to put himself in the 
place of the child 

Because of its influence upon the results 
of counseling, the counselor must maintain 
good rapport with the administration and 
at the same time encourage administrative 


policies sympathetic with counseling needs. 

The discussion concluded with these com- 
ments: “No attempt has been made to reach 
We are becoming increasingly 
aware of the complexity of counseling. After 
a much more exhaustive and thorough analy- 
sis we hope to be able to evolve a sound 


conclusions 


body of concepts.” 

“A Program of Guidance for a Vocational 
School,” was presented by M. Reed Bass, 
Director, The David Rankin Jr. School of 
Mechanical Trades, St. Louis. Speaking at 
the section meeting devoted to “Guidance 
in Vocational Schools,” Mr. Bass outlined 
his procedure in helping boys to select 
courses and to keep adjusted to the work 
of the school. Some of his most significant 
statements were: ‘Since trade standards are 
being raised, the trade school is no place 
for low grade pupils. Among the applicants 
there is a great range of mentality and ability, 
so there is ‘much undoing to do.’ Tests are 
helpful. Boys are given a ‘walk-around,’ 
an opportunity to visit every shop in the 
school for two or three days. Good students 


are taken out of departments to t 
of new applicants. Sometimes the 
to be guided more than the boy. § 
ports are brought to the office by inst 
All these are devices which I call gy 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Scholarships and Student Aids 
theme of a section meeting, of w 
Chairman was Mary H. S. Hayes, D 
Guidance and Placement, Nationa! 
Administration. Alma Cramer Li 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Scho 
League, Chicago, described the programs 
the League and of the Scholarship As 
tion for Jewish Children. Besides 
financial aid, these agencies provide 
dance service to each scholarship st 
which has been widened in scope to 
emotional and social factors as well 
educational and vocational. Before granti; 
a scholarship, a careful social and 
investigation is made. A cumulative 
record is kept of each student. Last year 
ported Mrs. Livermore, these agencies ; 
scholarships and guidance to 320 boy 
girls, and incidental services without 
cial aid to 877 former students and 
applicants. Through a five-year fo! 
plan with scholarship students who 
graduated, the agencies have discovered t 
from 85 to 90 per cent of their recent 
uates are employed. 

Elizabeth Roemer, Vocational Ser 
Juniors, New York City, explained the ad 
justment in scholarship procedure which has 
resulted from the establishment of the NYA 
Student Aid Fund. To supplement, not 
duplicate the program of the public agen 
Vocational Service for Juniors now meet 
the needs of the beginning worker, the out 
of-school group from 16 to 25. Administered 
in connection with the Junior Consultation 
Service, the scholarship fund provides grants 
to youth without sufficient means to carry 
out a constructive plan for special training 
or further education as a means to better em 
ployment. 

New developments in NYA scholarships 
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were reported by Thelma McKelvey, Special 
Assistant to the Administrator, National 
Youth Administration. Miss McKelvey 
ated out that the Student Work Program 
had given educators the opportunity to put 
vocational theory into practice in providing 
oupils with real jobs on a part-time basis. 
Many schools have delegated immediate re- 
sponsibility to the school counselor. The ex- 
+ to which the work basis of the NYA 

it Program is valuable to the student is 
lirect ratio to the methods of administra- 

1 used by educators. The work to which 
the students is assigned can be made to con- 
ute to the development in the student of 
sirable work attitudes and habits, depend- 
ility, and an understanding of good rela- 
tionships between fellow workers and em- 


pioyers 


RURAL GUIDANCE 


At the section meeting on “Rural Gui- 
dance,” S. Marion Justice, State Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, North Carolina, as Chairman opened 
the discussion by pointing out some of the 
problems of rural youth. Quoting from U. S. 
Department of Agriculture figures, he said 
that one-half of rural youth must secure 
part of their living from other sources than 
the farm and only one-fourth can really ex- 
pect to make their homes on the farm and 
secure their livelihood from that source. The 
problems are: where can rural youth go, 
what can they do, which of them should 
leave the farm, and how can they be better 
guided ? 

Glyn Morris, Director of Pine Mountain 
School in Pine Mountain, Kentucky, de- 
scribed a very effective Youth Guidance Con- 
ference which was held there in August. 
This conference brought together 57 rural 
school teachers of the county for a week's 
intensive study of the problems of the rural 
youth. Educators and counselors from Ken- 
tucky and other states furnished the leader- 
ship. It was a fine example of what can be 
done through cooperation. The NYA Office 
of Education, State Department of Educa- 
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tion, State Employment Service, Alliance for 
Rural Youth, Kiwanis Club, 


Vocational Guidance Association, 


Guidance of 
National 
ind other organizations provided leaders for 
the institute 

The chief 
new spirit among the rural teachers of that 


result of the conference was a 


county. A complete system of records of the 


child, physical examinations, hot lunches, use 


of textbooks for reference only prom 
the basis of child development 
recommendations made. Other 
le relative 


maa¢ 


of the 
mendations were 
securing information about 
tions, needed courses in 


ment and follow-up ser 
proved rural schools in 
sulted from this short conferen 

Mary Shotwell, Director of 
the NYA in North 
NYA Guidance Services in that st 


schoo! in Mecklenburg County organ 
guidance and to p 


Carolina, 


study the problems of 
a definite program of work for the 

ing year, including counseling pupils, st 
of causes of failures and drop-outs, develop 


ing adequate records, study of occupational 


opportunities and a follow-up program 


16 resident work centers in the 
“eo 


There are 


state where youth live and work tog: 
The work offered emphasizes home-making 
slhure 
litu©re, 


pric 


for girls and training in trades 
and other occupations for boys. In one cen 
ter each boy has bought a pig. 
The guidance program of the NYA aims 
to: 
Give youth current information reg 
ing occupations. 
2. Provide try-out experiences 
3. Aid them in placement 
i. Prepare them for better home life 


Royce Brewster, Consulting Specialist, O 
cupational Information and Guidance Serv 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, emphasized 
the importance of developing community 
schools. He cited examples of ‘su 
guidance programs in a number of states and 
communities. ‘Cooperation of industry 


labor, PTA, CCC, NYA, 4H, FFA, State 


' 
; 


essiul 
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Employment Agencies, Service Clubs, and 


other local organizations is necessary for the 
effective guidance program,” he stated. 
Some of the specific suggestions made by 
Mr. Brewster were as follows: 
1. Giving pupils techniques for self-analy- 
SIS 
Preparation of “Career” books 
Exploratory experiences through sub- 
ject matter fields 
Exploratory courses 
Vocational and educatiunal conferences 
Occupational visitation 
Part-time cooperative and apprentice 
training 
8. Use of visual aids in guidance 
9. Testing programs 
10. Use of correspondence study 
11. Co-curricular activities 
12. Cooperation of local organizations 
O. Latham Hatcher, President, Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth, summarized 
the talks and emphasized the need for gui- 
dance of rural youth. 


Community Aspects 


“Coordination of the Community's Gui- 
dance Service” was discussed by Paul L. Es- 
sert at a general session Friday morning, 
Mary P. Corre, presiding. Mr. Essert, prin- 
cipal, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Denver, Colorado, described notable coop- 
erative efforts in three communities—Rich- 
mond, Virginia, with its Citizens’ Service 
Exchange; Nova Scotia, with the Antigonish 
Movement of Adult Education through eco- 
nomic cooperation; and Denver, Colorado, 
with t!:e Emily Grifhth Opportunity School. 
A study of these communities indicates cer- 
tain requirements which are needed to co- 
ordinate a community's guidance services: 

Such an effort of coordination must be- 
gin with recognition by leaders of the 
active and immediate needs of the com- 
munity. 

The leadership must have almost a 
genius of resourcefulness for making use 
of the materials at hand. 

The leadership must have an unswerving 
devotion to the worth of the individual— 
all individuals. 


The leadership must reduce 

tations of contributions from S| 

agencies and individuals to spe 

reasonable items. ; 

At this session Dean Harold Benj, 
College of Education, University of Mar 
land, spoke on “Guidance for De 
Through Social Adjustment’; and " 
erative Provisions for Occupational Ad 
ment Services,” was presented by Edw 
Lee, Professor of Education, Teache 
lege, Columbia University. 

A breakfast meeting on “Interpreting 
Objectives to the Community” was inforn 
ally adressed by Curtis G. Gentry, Supervisor 
Department of Vocational Guidance, Knox. 
ville (Tennessee) Public Schools, and Har 
riet E. Towne, Director, Bureau of Child 
Welfare, Board of Education, Lincoln. Ne 
braska. Mr. Gentry confined himself 
methods of interpreting objectives to pare: 
home visits, talks before PTA and Wom 
Clubs, Open House for Parents, radio 
casts over the local radio station. 

Miss Towne advocated that the on 
tive way to interpret objectives to 
agencies and organizations in the com: 
was to enlist their aid in formulating 
program of action. As all agencies work t 
gether to provide facilities for the vo 
guidance of youth, and as each one 
peculiar service into the entire patter 
see more clearly the significance of 
gram. As an example of such coord 
effort, Miss Towne cited the commu 
fort being made in Omaha, Nebraska, ca 
on Goldie Carter to describe the plan brief 
Lively discussion followed, in which 4 
20 of the 65 persons attending, participa 
The consensus of opinion, summarized 
Chairman Harry D. Kitson, was that 
the best program of vocational guidance 
a school system cannot operate efficient) 
without being tied up with the other agen- 
cies in the community. 


EVALUATING A PROGRAM 


“Criteria for Evaluating a Coordinated 
Community Guidance Program” was the 
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ic discussed at a panel conference, with 
1 Fletcher pre siding. On the panel were 
embers of the Committee on Community 
Aspects of Guidance: Anna Laylor Burdick, 
erly Industrial Agent for Women and 
Girls. U. S. Office of Education; Ray Johns, 
National Council of YMCA’s, Chicago; Har- 
ret E. Towne, Director, Child Welfare 
§»reau, Lincoln, Nebraska; John Lang, Di- 
ector, NYA, North Carolina; and Alma 
Fletcher, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis. 
Last year the committee was concerned 
with observing excellent practices in the yet known? 
of coordinated community guidance Are adequat 


services and made a first-hand analysis of vide evaluat 


ICiG 


selected communities which appeared to have which are 
fective programs. The purpose was to iden- and tests whi 
search which may 


some of the characteristic features of a 
methods and work: 


program and to present in question form 
me of the criteria for estimating the suc- 


iC 


ess of such a program. The criteria pre- 


Is the service in 
of the community 


‘ol agencies to the in 
1 are as follows: 


cd 


and is the servi 
Does the plan provide for the effec understanding of 
tive coordination and extension of es- cedures ? 


tablished community guidance agen- 10. Does the plan provi 
q ¢ 2. i Ul : pro 
cies? Are all the community agencies, sideration of chano 


both public and private, which are or of other agencies. th 


should be concerned with guidance, revealed by the couns 


y 


either formal or informal, an integral individuals? For e 
part of the plan? cies as the school 
2. Are referral processes effective between building; the Sett 
the coordinated community guidance munity Centers, the 
services and other agencies dealing with YWCA in their a 
youth? Does the plan provide for the of recreation and 


inclusion of needed supplementation of . To what extent have gui 


present services ? learned to plan together 


3. Are the guidance services available to their activities for future 
all the groups and individuals in the 
community who most need such serv- 
ices? For example, in-school and out- The sections on “Adult Guidance and 
of-school youths, graduates and non- Placement Services” and “Health in Indu: 
gtaduates, various racial and nationality try" combined. with Dorothea de 
groups, and groups on different eco- 
nomic levels. 


Placement 


acting as Chairman. Eugenie B. Lies, Assis 
ant to the Manager, Scruggs-Vandervoort 
4. Does the service provide guidance on 
a wide range of problems: the home, 
personal, and social relationships; edu- 
cational needs; personal abilities and 
aptitudes; conditions of workers as 
well as on occupational and vocational tecting the Human Machine.” Dr. Lendrum 
problems ? said that health hazards are created by dusty 


Barney, Inc., St. Louis, spoke on ‘Personnel 
Practices in the Department Store’’ (Sex 
page 509); and Dr. F. C. Lendrum of the 
Milwaukee Medical Center spoke on ‘“'Pro- 
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occupations, night work, the speed-up proc- 
ess, and work in extreme cold and high 
humidity. He believes that adequate medical 
care for industrial workers can be provided 
only by some form of insurance. Industry's 
point of view on the relation of personal 
characteristics to job success was presented 
by Donald Shank, American Council on 
Education. The lively discussion following 
these speeches was led by Paul L. Essert, 
Principal, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Denver, Colorado. 

The problem of ‘Guidance for Out-of- 
School Youth and Adults” was discussed in- 
formally at a luncheon and conference at- 
tended by more than 80 persons. Mary G. 
Shotwell, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment, North Carolina NYA, presided. The 
opinion was expressed that more attention 
should be given at the NVGA Convention to 
the problems and techniques of workers deal- 
ing with out-of-school youth. Among the 
discussants expressing the need for such a 
service, were A. A. Liveright, Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Chicago; and Dreng Bjor- 
naraa, Bureau of Employment Security. After 
the luncheon a small group met and for- 
mulated the following recommendations: 

It is the feeling of the persons working 
with young people not attending school 
that a variety of problems exist in this 
field because of its newness. For this rea- 
son it is recommended that continuing 
thought and discussion be given to these 
problems, as well as a special session at 
the annual Convention. It is recommended 
that the President of the NVGA appoint 
a working committee as soon as possible, 
this committee to be composed of persons 
representing organizations working with 
out-of-school youth; that the committee 
work with the Program Committee of the 
1941 Convention so that problems of out- 
of-school guidance agencies may be ade- 
quately dealt with at the next Convention. 
It is suggested that the committee will 
present the ‘findings resulting from its 
work during the year to small working 
sessions at the 1941 Convention. 


“Community Relationships and Occupa- 


tional Adjustment of Out-of-School Youth 
was the general topic of the Placement s, 
tion, Clare Lewis, presiding. 
Programs for Occupational Adjustment 9; 
Youth” was discussed by Dreng Bijornara, 
Chief, Special Placement Problems Sectioy 
Bureau of Employment Security. Mr. B 
naraa declared that assuming that jobs 
available to all who need them, we woul; 
still be faced with the problem of assisting 
workers, particularly youth, to find the righ; 
kind of work—the kind of work for whid 
the individual is fitted by interest, abilit 
and training, to perform with some person: 
and economic satisfaction. An increasing 
number of communities are recognizing | 
essential need of youth for occupational ad 
justment and are recognizing the necessity 
of pooling their resources. Local employment 
offices can be of great assistance to cor 
nities in developing cooperative services. 0} 
the 1,600 employment offices in the nat 
341 provide specialized junior placement 
service, staffed by 648 counselors. 


Cy )¢ pe rat 


OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Paul E. Spruill, Junior Placement Super 
visor, Texas State Employment Service, spok 
on “Occupational Opportunities for Inex 
perienced Workers.” His findings we 
based on investigations in his own area 
substance Mr. Spruill spoke as follows 


For girls below college level the great 
est opportunities are in stenographic and 
clerical work, selling, medical ser 
cosmetology, garment manufacture, ser\ 
work, and the meat packing industry 
spite of an over-supply of stenographers 
exceptionally good ones are scarce and ar 
in demand. Retail selling offers an 0; 
portunity to the untrained girl but medica 
service requires training. The field 
beauticians may soon be over crowded, al 
though there is still a demand. Sen 
work provides jobs and there is always 
demand for waitresses. 

Young women college graduates are in 
demand as trained dietitians but there 
soon may be an over-supply of laboratory 
technicians. Young women teachers wil! 
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find the best opportunities in business ad 

nistration, physical and health educa- 
tion, public school music, and primary and 
kindergarten work. 

For boys below college level the occu- 
national opportunities are largely in the 
skilled trades and crafts 
stenographer, 

These is a 


following fields: 
as apprentice and helper, 
lesmen, and service work. 
srowing demand for aviation mechanics 
ond in the next ten years there is likely 
to be a shortage in the building trades. 
Young men well trained in stenography 
will find an uncrowded field and have ex- 
ceptional opportunity to advance to posi- 
tions of responsibility in the business. 
There are opportunities for young men 
college graduates in accounting, selling, 
engineering, and teaching. Mechanical 
engineering, particularly airplane design 
and construction, is an expanding field. In 


eaching, vocational agriculture offers the 


best pay in the public schools. Young men 
ire still in demand as teachers of business 
idministration and physical education but 


this field may soon be over crowded. 


Young people should begin a serious 
study of occupations in junior high school 
and train with certain objectives in mind 
so that when they are graduated from high 
school or college they will be prepared to 

irn a living. 


The Effect of Labor Legislation on Youth 
Employment’’ was summarized by Beatrice 
Director, Industrial Division, 
Bureau. Miss McConnell said 
that protective labor legislation had made 
great strides until it now covers many fields 

minimum age for entering employment, 
maximum hours of work, prohibition of 
night work, minimum wage, workmen's com- 
pensation, as well as unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age pensions, and modern pro- 
grams for apprenticeship. In general, labor 
legislation has aided youth by improving 
conditions, but it has also restricted employ- 
ment opportunity for young people. How- 
ever, other factors—mechanization of indus- 
try and job scarcity—have limited the occu- 
pational opportunities of young workers as 
well as the more mature, and schools must 


McConnell, 
Children’s 


ASSOCIATION 


ith over » yea} ir age 
enition 
and op 


should be 


with a trainit based on 
of anges in industrial demands 
learning period 

extended and more effective 


portunities. The 
| 


ed icationail an 1 


] 


vocational guidance and placement be made 


On the other hand, industry must 
responsi! ility or absorping me 


g 
ion of young and inexperience 1 work 
skills 


the 


available 
accept the 
proport 
ers and training 


demanded. Then benefit 


from the more favorable 
ployment and the greater 
training that our advances 


tion have secured 


Research in the Field 


the Convention 


An interesting feature of 
was reports of research in progress. Edward 
Landy, Director, Occupational Adjustm« 
Study of the National 
ondary School Principals, descril 
re 1 Initiated 


tee of the Na 


grant 


Associatior 

ved tl Sur 
vey in which he is now eng 
the Stud canal a 
from the General Board 
939 to July 1, 194 


The objectives of the study are 


tional red iation, 


I imo for one 


year—July 


! 


The development of a relat 
but valid survey-plan which wi 
schools deciding to what extent satis 
factory occupational adjustments are made 
by pupils who have not their 
formal schooling 

The discovery of techniques and prac- 
tices which can be introduced to make the 
adjustment of such pupils 


continue d 


occupational 
more effective. 


The Study this year included 200 youth 


in six schools — three in Connecticut and 


It covers only youth 


school 


three in New Jersey. 
who have been out of 
and six months to five years and six months 


and youth 


from a year 


Married women are eliminated 
who have continued their formal schooling. 

The procedure is to collect as much in- 
formation as possible on the youth’s home 
and school background and his work history 
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from the time of leaving school to the inter- 
view. Since the Study is not yet finished 
and the data not yet analyzed, conclusions 
are necessarily tentative. However, the rec- 
ords show that approximately 75 per cent of 
the youth studied were employed at the 
time of the interview (December, 1939) at 
full-time, regular jobs, and approximately 7 
per cent at part-time or irregular jobs. About 
secured work within three 


80 per cent 
months after leaving school. About one-third 
had done some realistic thinking about occu- 
pational plans and approximately one-third 


had appraised their present job situations 
very well. 

The Study has revealed a marked eager- 
ness on the part of high school principals 
to discover what they can do for the school- 
leaving youth. However, too little is known 
in some of the schools about home back- 
ground, personality, and occupational plans 
of the youth. Too often information is lim- 
ited to school marks. 

It is hoped that the results of the Study 
will lead to tecommendations which will 
prompt the schools to take action on this 
crucial problem of occupational adjustment. 

The theme of the Saturday morning gen- 
eral session at which President Cunliffe pre- 
sided, was “Guidance Service Through Re- 
search.” Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, reported on a year of ex- 
perience with the Service. (See page 495.) 

At this same session Robert K. Burns 
spoke on seasonal variations in employment, 
and A. H. Edgerton, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, University of Wisconsin, posed 
the question, “Can Guidance Services Meet 
the Present-Day Challenge?”’ Dr. Edgerton 
described the Study made by a committee of 
84 members which has collected data from 
29 states, to evaluate guidance practices. The 
Study has covered 16,000 persons which have 
been followed through a period of 12 years. 
Some of the conclusions reached are as fol- 
lows: 


In the schools there has not been enough 
thought devoted to occupational plans, to 


recreational programs, to Preparation fo, 
Participation in community activities, | 

making their occupational choices yoy 
have been most influenced by those no; 
qualified to give advice. The curricula are 
not meeting present demands. More than 
90 per cent of the courses are college prep 
atory, although only 22 per cent of the 
pupils are going to college. One-third ¢ 
the courses are so specialized as to be oj 
little practical value and two-fifths of the 
courses were a dead issue as far as |ate- 
experience was concerned. More guidan 

is needed to reduce school failures, Fy 

ure influences behavior, breeding sullen 
ness, selfishness, and a sense of inferiorit; 


The Occ upational Research Section was re 
sponsible for two meetings on the program 
of the National Convention. At the sect 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, Robert 
Hoppock, Chairman, phases of two federal 
services were discussed. 

Marguerite W. Zapoleon, of the O 
tional Information and Guidance Servi 
U. S. Office of Education, reported on 
project planned by the Service. It is prepar 
ing a questionnaire study of community sur 
veys which have been undertaken to reveal 
the distribution of occupations in specif 
geographical areas at specific times. It w 
cover the cost, labor, extent, procedures, and 
results of such surveys, and it is expected to 
be helpful to other communities planning 
similar surveys. 

A. F. Hinrichs, Chief Economist, U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, described the 
work of the new Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice. (See page 483.) 


NVGA R&SEARCH SECTION 


Cleo Murtland, of the University of Mich 
gan, described the work of the Occupational 
Research Section of NVGA, which is now 
twenty-five years old, and which has pre- 
pared standards for publishing and evaluat: 
ing occupational research, advised publishers 
on manuscripts, campaigned for professional 
occupational research to displace commercial: 
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zed occupational information, and has pre- least to paint a clear picture of the eco- 
pared and published model studies of The nomic situation, Mr. Doney’s department 


Pri ntine Trades and Occupations in Retail set about gathering the information. It 
was Clear that during a year 338 pupils 


ee :; , had dropped f c 
The Section’s official business meeting fol- d dropped out o schoo! without fin ling 
. jobs. It was also clear that in certain types 


lowed a breakfast Friday MOCHINg. Clara of work such as stenography, too many 
Menger presided. Reports from six active had been trained. But more specific de 
committees showed that the Section has made tails were needed. So, in cooperation with 
great strides in building a large and inter- the Chamber of Commerce, the various 
ested membership to sustain a smaller work- trade unions, and the teaching staff, the 
ing unit engaged in committee work. New facts were established. By meanis of ques 
projects: under way are the publications, a tionnaires, followed up by personal inter- 
Research Manual and An Evaluation of Oc- views, statistics were developed for all 


: the occupations in the ci N Yo 
vpational Materials Used in Teaching. \n E y ir. Doney 
a summarized the benefits as: (1) good pub 
order to keep informed about the new pro- , 
of lic relationships resulting from the inter 


jects in the general field of occupational re- views, (2) better attitudes of both em 

search, two new committees were named: ployers and employees, (3) evening in 

Census Revision and Occupational Outlook service training programs established by 

Service. employers, (4) changes in the curri ulum, 

including moving a one-year course in 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION business arithmetic and bookkeeping from 

the tenth to the eleventh grade, and (5) 

The gathering of occupational information adoption of apti 

was one of the important topics featured at lecting pupils for the course 
the Convention this year. “Gathering Occu- raphy 


Stores 


tude tests aS means oF se- 


pational Information in Your Local Com- 
nunity” was presented by Russell Doney, 
Director of Research and Guidance, Kala- 
mazoo (Michigan) Public Schools, at a sec- 
tion meeting under the chairmanship of 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan 
Vocational High School, New York City. 


Anothe~ section meeting was concerned 
with “Occupational Trends,” Mitchell 
Dreese, Professor of Educational Psychology 
George Washington University, Chairman 
Lyle M. Spencer spoke on “Recent Employ 
ment Trends in Manufacturing.” (See page 
506.) 

Planned as a section meeting, this pro- 
gram developed into a panel discussion by REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
eleven persons, all keen and interested, 
all participating, and all so engrossed in 
the topic that at the end of three hours, 
they had to be ‘“‘shooed” almost literally 
out of the meeting room. They were all 
eager to learn the best methods of deter- seventy five persons present (mostly mem- 
mining community needs and of meeting bers of the committee, conference chairmen 
these needs in terms of well-prepared or their representatives, and leaders from 
young people. And each, out of his or practically all areas of the country) heard a 
her experience, made some contribution to summary by Arnold M. Hess, author of 
the thinking. “Let's Have a Conference,” which appeared 

In common with many other communi- in OccuPaTIons for March, 1940. 
ties, the Kalamazoo public schools have Clarence W 
been scolded on one hand for their failure means: 
to produce skilled workers and on the other “ 
for their failure to find jobs for those who gram of 
have been in their care. Determined at follows: 


How to improve the techniques of regional 
conferences and extend the program was the 
basis for discussion at the regional confer 
ence meeting on Wednesday evening. The 


. Failor, Chairman, distributed 
mimeographed reports of the conference pro- 
1939, the gist of which was as 
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The regional conference program was 
inaugurated for the first time in 1939 1n 
order to provide more ethcent techniques 
for bringing to light the ideas and prob- 
lems of the rank and file members, to pro- 
vide wider and more effective service by 
NVGA, and to promote educational and 
vocational guidance. The functions of the 
committee were promotional and advisory, 
the committee urging emphatically that 
conferences be built around discussion 


groups, with adequate provisions for the 


exchange of ideas, experiences, and prob- 
lems 

Seven conferences were held, at which 
1,956 persons registered, and with an esti- 
mated attendance at one or more meetings 
of more than 3,000 persons. Conferences 
were held from October to January at 
Boston: New Brunswick: 
Pennsylvania; Raleigh, N. ¢ 


leans; St. Louis: 


' 


Lewisburg, 
New Or- 
and Cincinnati. Coun- 
Confer 
ences will be held in the spring at Pasa- 
dena, California, and at Spokane, Wash- 
It appeared that the most signifi- 
onferences do not 
lend themselves to exact measurement 
Generally they were characterized by a 
working professional atmosphere, were of 
service to the rank and file counselor, and 
marshalled the forces of many educational 


selors from 28 states attended 


ington 


cant outcomes of the 


institutions and agencies 


Dr Failor re 


be continued another year with greater em- 
’ 
? 


ommended that the program 
phasis on the correlation of the regional con- 
ference programs with that of the National 
Convention. There followed a discussion of 
successful techniques used and problems en- 


countered 


Plans were made to provide a 


wider and more thorough coverage of the 
country, and better working conferences de- 
signed to serve the day-to-day problems en 
countered by counselors. 

All members and Branch officers who wish 
to explore the possibilities of holding a con- 
ference in their region should communicate 
at an early date with Clarence W. Failor, 
Chairman, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. It is desirable that tenta- 
tive plans be completed by summer so that 


the conferences can be held in the { 
in advance of the 1941 Convention 


RapDIo LUNCHEON 


“The use we make of radio is in no sp 
degree a measure of the breadth of o 
cational thinking,” was the con 
reached by the fifty Branch representat 
who attended the Radio Luncheon. Ar 
using the forty different series of pr 
on vocational guidance that have be 
cast during the past year? Are we 
ing youth to use them? How can 
use them? Which are the best to us 

The production of the network 
casts was discussed by Harriet Edw 
resenting “Americans At Work, 
Arthur Radkey, producer of “Guid 
Living,” WLW ; and Harry D. Kitsor 
On Your Job,’ NBC 
radio programs on vocational guidar 
reported by Mary Drucker, NYA 
Lester Schloerb, Chicago; Lawren 
Jackson, Michigan; and D. W. ¢ 


mentator on 


University of Wisconsin. Samp! 
were furnished for ‘Planning Your | 
a series edited by W. E. Woodwo 
W. Robert Farnsworth, presented 
Southern Tier Branch (New York) 
A 


LADSVU 


National Vocational Guidance 
the NVG \ 


Committee reported that the state 


Gertrude Forrester of 


ing the greatest number of scripts of 
icans At Work” and returning th 
number of inquiries on the utilizati 
radio aids were New York, Pennsy 
California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, |! 
Michigan, and New Jersey. An in 
number of vocational guidance prograr 
reported for the past year, as well 
creased radio publicity for NVGA, » 
was mentioned weekly on both th 
and NBC broadcasts. 
THE BANQUET 

One of the most enjoyable social fun 
tions of the Convention was the annual 
banquet held Friday night at the Hotel 


f 


Coronado. President Cunliffe presided and 
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in jovial mood presented to the guests his 
colleagues at the head table, who were asked 
to take a bow. The speaker of the evening 
was Frederick R. Hamilton, President, Brad- 
ley roo Institute, Peoria, Illinois, who 
spoke on “New Strategy in Old Jobs.” Dr. 
Hamilton suggested three strategies: steering 
youth from over- crowded professions ; teach- 
ing more effectively the techniques of job 
setting; and the development of a closer re- 
lationship between the schools and the work- 
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ing world. Following Dr. Hamilton's ad- 
dress, President Cunliffe announced that the 
Association wished to acknowledge its ap- 
preciation of the services of the former Exec- 
utive Secretary, Fred C. Smith. As a token 
of this appreciation a desk set was presented 
by President Cunliffe to Jesse B. Davis, who 
accepted it in the absence of Dr. Smith. 
Between the from the 
Vashon High School sang Negro spirituals, 
led by Clarence Hayden Wilson 


courses, a chorus 


Business Sessions 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


I’ ACCORDANCE with the democratic pro- 


cedure inaugurated two years ago, the 
business of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association was transacted at two sessions of 
the Delegate Assembly, which met on 
Wednesday evening, February 21, and Fri- 
day afternoon, February 23. Seventy-five 
oficial delegates aoe in the proceed- 
ings. Rex. B. Cunliffe, President of the 
NVGA, presided. 

Upon the approval of the Trustees five 
new Branches, which had been chartered 
during the year, were officially admitted to 
the Association. They are as follows: 

Jackson (Michigan) Vocational Gui- 
dance Association; Central Pennsylvania 
Vocational Guidance Association; West- 
ern New York Guidance Association; 
Westchester (New York) Guidance and 
Personnel Association; and Guayama 
(Puerto Rico) Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. The Committee on Branches re- 
ported several other Branches in process 
of formation which, it is hoped, will be 
eligible for admission at the next meeting 
of the Trustees. 


The Executive Secretary reported that 


NVGA. Ot 


and sub- 


there are 56 Branches of the 
these 52 are 
scribers will be interested in the 


active. Our members 
growth of 
the Association since last year 

The total number of paid memberships 
and subscriptions to OCCUPATIONS on Feb 
ruary 1, 1940 
666 or 11 per cent. 

The total number of 
Association is 2,826. Of this number 
are members of Branches and 163 are 


was 6,798, an increase ol 
members of the 
2.6063 
mem- 
In Branch memberships there 
This num- 


bers-at-large. 


is an increase of 435 over 1939 


ber surely is encouraging, for it shows a 


healthy growth in the Our mem 


We 


most of 


Branches 


bers-at-large have decreased by 46 
are pleased with this figure, for 
them, have joined local 
Branches. The 
types of memberships over last year is 

The total of non-member sub 
scribers to the Magazine is 3,972. Of 
number 2,534 are general subscribers and 
1,438 are CCC camp advisers. In non-mem 


ber subscriptions there is an increase by 


it is supp sed, 


total two 


increase in the 
489 
number 
this 


77 


over 1939. 
Upon the recommendation of the Trustees, 
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change the 


the Delegate Assembly voted to 
2 of 


first Article IV, Section 
the By-Laws to read: 

[he Executive Committee shall consist 
of the President, the most recent Ex-pres- 
ident, and the Treasurer. The Executive 
Secretary shall serve as a member of this 
vote.”’ 


sentence of 


committee without 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


One of the major concerns of the 1939 
Delegate Assembly was a consideration of 
the report of the Future Policy Committee, 
charged with the responsibility of transfer- 
ring the Magazine from the co-partnership 
with the National Occupational Conference 
to the exclusive control of the NVGA. Dur- 
ing the year the Committee completed its 
work as directed. Mr. Bentley reported that 
the transfer had been accomplished, and the 
sum of $36,000 had been given the Asso- 
ciation by the NOC and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to place the Magazine on a self- 
supporting basis. The Delegate Assembly 
voted that the Association express to the 
Corporation our appreciation of its gen- 
erosity and interest as evidenced by the 
grant. 

The report of the Treasurer indicated that 
the financial status of the Association is 
good. As the ‘watch dog’’ of the treasury, 
Dr. Anderson reported that every expendi- 
ture had been carefully scrutinized and that 
the Association would end its fiscal year, 
March 31, with a modest surplus. 

In its report to the Delegate Assembly, the 
Committee on Policy reported that on the 
dissolution of the NOC and the employment 
of the full-time Executive Secretary, it had 
seemed expedient to establish the headquar- 
ters of the Association in New York City. 
This action was affirmed by the Delegate 
Assembly. 

Mr. Schloerb reported to the Delegate 
Assembly as one of the Association's repre- 
sentatives to the ACGPA. His remarks were 
concerned with the report of the Policy 
Committee. (See p. 544.) As a committee 
appointed by the Trustees had examined the 
report and found it in harmony with the 





policy of the Association, it was \ 
the report be accepted, subject only to , 
limitations of the NVGA By-Laws 
Edgar M. Stover, Chairman of the Brand 
Associations Committee, presented fact 
cating a healthy growth in the Brar 
The Bulletin for Use in the Atio 
and Operation of Branches has met such ; 
cordial reception that a second printing wa 


Organ 


recommended. 

As there are many people in the Asso 
tion who are working with out-of-sc 
youth, a need has been felt for a 
which would integrate the work being done tion O 
by these various agencies. Hence follows 
recommended that an “Out-of-School G Preside 
dance Committee’ be established patic 

The activity of the Committee on Con sion. 
mercialized Guidance has attracted natior 
wide attention. Readers will recall that SON, 
under the leadership of Dean Jesse B. Davis Dep 
this committee is investigating unethica Yor! 
guidance practices. During the past year Second 
Branch Associations were asked to cooperate MAN 
by appointing Branch Committees to work men 
locally and in coordination with the 
committee. All Better Business Bureaus 
the country have been solicited for coopera 
tion, and all have given assurance of 
plete sympathy with the movement and | 
promised to assist in every way within ti “4 
jurisdiction. The important work of the “ws 
Committee is only begun: it will requir ; 
continuing publicity and vigilance on the 
part of all members of the Association 

Arnold M. Hess, Chairman of the Com 
mercial Exhibits Committee, this year ! 
again arranged an effective exhibit. 
Association expresses its gratitude to 
Hess for his faithful work during the 
three years. In charge of local commer 
exhibits was Robert F. Manlove, and of loca 
non-commercial exhibits, J. K. Marx 

A telegram to the Delegate Assemblj 
conveyed greetings from the Ontario Branch, 
which is tied more closely with the Asso 
ciation by the election of Vernon S. Stevens 
of Toronto to the Board of Trustees. 

Dorothea de Schweinitz spoke briefly on 
the function of vocational guidance. It 
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atrating too narrowly on “school organi- 
sstions.” She recommended that it give 
qual attention to vocational guidance on 
if of individuals not in school, and that 
Association recognize their interests in 
‘s committee work, convention program, 
(See page 515.) 


pena 


ind Magazine 


New OFFICERS—-1940-1941 


Helen Dernbach, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, reported the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year as 
follows: 

President: MARY P. Corre, Director, Occu- 
pational Research and Counseling Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

First Vice-President: GEORGE E. HuTCHER- 
son, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York. 

Second Vice-President: Mi_tprep M. Hicx- 
MAN, Supervisor of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Cleveland Public Schools. 

Treasurer: Roy N. ANDERSON, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

JeroME H. BENTLEY and VeEr- 

NON S. STEVENS. Mildred Lincoln Bill- 

ings, Harry D. Kitson and A. H. 

Edgerton are hold-over trustees, and Rex 

B. Cunliffe, as the retiring President, 

automatically becomes a trustee. 


Trustees: 


Mary P. Corre succeeds Rex B. Cunliffe 


. GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION 


| 


as the newly-elected President. Miss Corre 


has long been an active worker in vocational 
. the member 
NVGA In 1932 she served as 
on the Vocational Gu- 
White House 


Staff 


of the 
Research Secretary 
dance Committee for the 


Conference. In 1937-38 she serve 


National Occu 
from her posi 


Associate for the ational 


Conference, while on leave 


tion in Cincinnati. At the present time she 
is Secretary for the Cincinnati Vocational 
Guidance Association. Othe: 
NVGA which she has previously held are 


Chairman of the Occ upational Research Sec- 


offices in the 


tion, Secretary, Trustee, and during the last 
year, First Vice-President. For several years 


been Director. Occupational Re 


she has 
search and Counseling Division for the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. The Association 
welcomes Miss Corre to her new position as 
President and anticipates an active year 
under her able and energetic leadershij 

Rex B. Cunliffe, the retiring 
his time 


President, 
has given unstintingly of and 
energy to build the Association upon a firm 
basis. In a crucial year many responsibilities 
have rested upon his broad shoulders. For 
his loyalty and untiring effort the Associa 
tion is grateful. The NVGA expresses its 


appreciation to Rutgers University which 


released Mr. Cunliffe from active teaching 
duties in order that he might advance the 
interests of the Association. 


RALPH B. KENNEY 


cretary 














Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 
Program Chairman, A.C.G.P.A. 


to his environment and ways of molding 
that environment to the needs of human 
personality through education and through a 
citizenship aware of the cost and value of 
freedom were the subjects of the joint meet- 
ings held under the auspices of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions in St. Louis on Thursday, February 22. 
Through the courtesy of St. Louis University, 
the morning and afternoon general meetings 
were held in its Law School Auditorium. 
The evening meeting took place in the Ball 
Room of the Hotel Statler. Both auditoriums 
seat about 1,200 persons and were filled to 
capacity, as were many of the rooms at the 
Hotel Coronado and Hotel Melbourne, 
where the afternoon discussion groups were 
held. The day closed with an informal and 
delightful social hour, planned by Frances 
Cummings of the Nationa! Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, at 
which members of all the Council organiza- 
tions were able to meet one another and the 
officers of each participating group 
At the opening morning session, Eduard 
C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy 
at the New York School of Social Work, in 
his address, “Education in Search of a 
Goal,’’ outlined a number of characteristics 
of today’s society, such as the pessimism of 
its intellectuals; the skepticism of youth, who 
are extremely smart but believe nothing; 
defeatism among adults, many of whom re- 
gress to childish activities in organized 
groups; the pattern of “‘either-or’ thinking, 
despite its real fallacy; and the substitution 
of conflict and hatred for any positive spirit 
of the age. Faced by these tendencies, edu- 
cators have become confused and disillu- 
sioned concerning the goals for the develop- 


P* )BLEMS of adjustment of the individual 


ment of their students, which they 
largely accepted from outside pressure grou; 
and which at various times have included 
patriotism, vocational training, 
training, and training for democracy. Unie 
we make sharper distinctions between edyc, 
tion and training, between the organi 
environmental factors in education, edyc, 
tion will become a great conditioned refley 
such as that produced by the efficieng 
German schools with the results which 
see there today. 

It is naive to think of life as the rea 
of posts set out somewhere in the futur 
sense of direction and of purpose 
more important than a specific goa 
gainers are trouble-makers; means and ends 
cannot be distinguished. For, as Emet 
said, the ends pre-exit in the means. One 
of the primary purposes of education, then 
must be the development of people who er 
joy the striving rather than the end. Su 
persons are more flexible and far happier 
in a changing world. A great deal of th 
mental depression arising from unemplo; 
ment is due to the difficulty which peopk 
have in giving up their former occupatior 
goals. 

Education, then, should be essentially : 
moral enterprise devoted to the crystal 
tion of values and to the stimulation ot 
growth which will enable students to face 
the widest possible range of situations 
Among the great values will be that 
freedom, since only under it can the ma 
mum development of the human personalit 
take place. In searching for sources of 1 
spiration and power, educators must study 
first, the pragmatic tradition in American 
philosophy as it is illustrated in the writings 
of Emerson, William James, John Dewey, 
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William Kilpatrick; second, the find- 


os of anthropology to see what these find- 
os teach concerning human values; third, 
sciences of psychology and psychiatry, 
ularly to improve their understanding 
man motivation; fourth, ways of pre- 
for leisure as well as labor: and 
nally, what human beings really need for 
, satisfying existence. 
In discussing the importance of education 
eisure, Dr. Lindeman characterized much 
versation as talking past one’s hearers 
hile they are completely absorbed in what 
ey will say next. Conversation should be 
ve and take with each participant ready to 


build on the ideas expressed by 


In closing, Dr. Lindeman spoke of the 
ed to interpret democracy as actual liv 
1 in a democratic culture, with an under- 
tanding of what that means for different 
ind religions and for personal dignity. 

th the situation is grave indeed, 

can still give a demonstration that 
verse recent tendencies and bring light 


the world. 


.ND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


niel A. Prescott, who is head of the 
Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel, Commission on Teacher Educa- 
n, American Council on Education, was 
the speaker at the afternoon general meeting 
Speaking on “The Role of Education in 
Dr. Prescott be- 


gan by referring to characteristics of the 


Emotional Adjustm_nt,”’ 


thinking of our times and to sources t 
which education must look for guidance, 
stated by Dr. Lindeman in his address. He 
indicated that he would discuss the nature of 
human motivation, the role of values in the 
dynamic structure of human personality, and 
the implications for education. Dr. Prescott 
said, in part: 


The depression has made many school- 
men uncertain about their curricular offer- 
ings. The more courageous are looking 
for a new direction, particularly in the 
secondary schools, but the greater number 


still long for a definiti irriculum of 


facts and skills and frightened, 


from the vision of an uncertain future 


retreat 


Fortunately the sciences that make up 
human biology have evolved a new trend 
of thought which will find its application 
in educational practice Putting rether 
the findings of the various sciences deal 
ing with human growth and devel 
one finds that body-mit 
universe, and ¢ ilture all fu 
a dynamic unity in every 
ial The growth 
of the dynami 


forces within and 


physi 


a process of affor 
individual by whi 
stand the nature 
those of 


behav 
In considering f< 
nportant thing 
uality of tl 
a person's behavior 
needs, either inherent 


esses or evoke 1 by 


his culture and his world 
emotions that should be adjusted but the 
individual’s understanding his world, 
his definition of hi is, the attitudes 
that he holds, th u th ie seeks 
the goals that he sets for I 

Today we are anxious, easily persuaded to 
hate and anger, confused and baffled by 
our experiences, confronted by contradic 
tory statements of value. The major task 
of education in the contemporary world is 
the clarification of values in the minds 
of students. The role of education in 
personality adjustment is fundamentally 
one of helping individuals to understand 
change and to readjust their attitudes and 
goals so as to meet their fundamental 
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needs under whatever conditions may arise. 
Psychiatric clinics and psychoanalytic ther- 
apy hardly seem to answer, for maladjust- 
ment is too widespread. To their present 
task of teaching facts and skills, the 
schools must add the responsibility for 
helping students organize their thinking 
about the vital issues of life. Aesthetic ex- 
perience also is a valuable aid in helping 
young people to arrive at attitudes, to 
clarify the values in which they believe. 
Attempts at aesthetic expression likewise 
promote the organization of the person- 
ality because the necessity for an integrated 
externalization of one’s feelings and atti- 
tudes demands a prior crystallization of 
what one believes. 

Personalities cannot be integrated suc- 
cessfully around scientific concepts dur- 
ing a period of rapid cultural change. 
While the world is so much in flux, faith 
still has a large role to play in holding 
a personality together by providing the 
fortitude to endure frustration without 
fundamentally damaging emotional re- 
actions. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Following Dr. Prescott’s talk, he and Dr. 
Lindeman led discussion groups in which 
they answered questions and developed fur- 
ther particular aspects of their general topics. 
In seven other groups, problems of personal 
and emotional adjustment encountered in 
school, college, industry, and the community 
were presented and discussed. 

Two of these groups, concerned with these 
problems as they arise among children and 
adolescents, were led by John E. Anderson, 
Director, Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Harold Benjamin, 
Dean, College of Education, University of 
Maryland. Dr. Anderson in discussing the 
topic “The Development of Social Behavior,” 
particularly among withdrawn or unsocial 
children, emphasized the importance of dis- 
covering skills or potentialities which, if de- 
veloped, would give them prestige in their 
own groups. Thus, one boy won the respect 
of his fellows when he applied his musical 
training not to the piano as before but to 


the trombone. The child, as well as 4, 
adult, becomes interesting to others by de 
veloping strong interests himself. As recent 
studies indicate that the social reactions of 
children can be greatly modified, home 
schools, and communities have both a prey 
opportunity and a grave responsibility, Home 
training is a determining factor of particy 
lar importance. Leaders tend to come from 
homes in which children have been given re. 
sponsibility, and not from those in whid 
they have been dominated by their parents 
Other factors determining social behavio; 
are: the example set by parents, elders, and 
associates, the amount of social experienc 
the environment permits, the child’s lirect 
observation of the effects of his behavio; 
upon others, and the amount of participa 
tion in social activities outside the sct 
room. 

Dr. Benjamin, who has been act 
consultant on the Civic Education Study 
the Educational Policies Commission, N 
tional Education Association, using as | 
topic “The Democratic School in Action 
described a series of activities in a high 
school which was imaginary in the sens 
that it could not be found in any parti 
locality in the United States, but which was 
real in the sense that each of the activities 
described had been observed in at least one 
high school. While the speaker himself 
made no attempt tu generalize concerning 
the nature of an effective education for 
democracy in the high school, members of 
the audience in the ensuing discussion sug- 
gested the following principles which had 
occurred to them in connection with the 
story they had just heard: 

1. Democratic schools, like democratic 
societies or governments, are made so not 
by their procedures but by their purposes. 
Democracy is a matter of spirit. The demo- 
cratic spirit is developed in relation t 
what the group wants for each of 
members. 

2. Even the most democratic schools 


are markedly imperfect in their acceptance 


and practice of democratic principles be 
cause the adult community exercises 2! 
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ways certain autocratic powers over the 
community of its young people. 


ADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Two other groups were concerned with 
the adjustment of college students. In one, 
Beatrice Doerschuk, Director of Education, 
Sarah Lawrence College, pointed out uses of 
the curriculum in this field, stating that the 
student's responses to materials of the cur- 
riculum are so significant for learning more 
precisely her ways of thinking, her genuine 
interests, her motivations, her real educa 
tional problems as well as her limitations, 
that a group of courses for freshmen in 
which this is a primary function has been in- 
luded in the curriculum at that institution. 
But students can be guided intelligently into 
onstructive programs only if the educational 
objectives and content of different courses, 
the methods of work used, and the personal- 
ities of the teachers are known. Facts of this 
kind lead to better student adjustment, less 
scholastic failure, and more vital educational 
results. It also becomes possible to revise 
courses or subjects when they are found to 
be no longer stimulating or useful to the 
students. 

Margaret Gerard, M.D., of the Institute 
for Psychoanalysis in Chicago, in the other 
group, made it clear that college students 
experience all the emotional maladjustments 
of adults, since both groups suffer from the 
same sort of inadequate or one-sided emo- 
tional development. Some of the difficulties 
encountered by the psychiatrist in the stu- 
dent, however, are particularly related to col- 
lege life because of its marked contrast with 
his previous life or the inadequacy of its 
society for his needs. For example, the bril- 
liant girl from a smal! progressive school, 
unable to compete with other able students 
with better work habits, becomes fearful, and 
later so unwilling to exert herself, that fail- 
ure and unhappiness result. The precocious 
pre-adolescent, too, pushed into the uni- 
versity without the chance for character de- 
velopment through life with children of his 
own age, withdraws within himself and lives 


in a world of the intellect only. In certain 
cases, actual psychoses develop in which 
equilibrium is always tenuous and which 
may be dangerous to others in the college 
Such 
psychiatric help and readmitted to 


only after complete recovery. There are other 


cases should be referred to outside 


ollege 


cases, such as those of attempted suicide, in 
which the prognosis is not good and which 
should not be regarded as the obligation of 
the college. In still others, the 
maladjustment, which may be 


however 
manifested 
by fears or compulsions, is temporary and 
due to going from a little to a big puddle 
or from a religious home to an atmosphere 
of free discussion. These students may safely 
be continued in college but adj istment of 
their problems is important since suc} 

flexible than they will 


dents are more 


later 


ADJUSTMENT OF RURAL YOUTH 


l Yaw son, 


Howard A. Director of Rural 
Service, National Education Association, in 
leading the group concerned with ‘Person 
ality Adjustments of Rural Youth in Country 
and City,” stated that nine-tenths of the rural 
youth, covered in recent surveys, believe they 
need assistance most in connection with their 
social-recreational and economic-vocational 
problems. These 
often have rather definite ideas of what 


they want to do but very little idea of how 


young men and women 


they can find opportunities to enter their 
chosen fields of work. Both the boys and 
girls are greatly interested in personal de 


velopment and anxious to be members of 


organizations run by young people and free 
from adult domination. This desire often 
springs from the lack of family activities in 
which all its members participate as a group. 
In meeting such desires it is important to 
recognize that the young people's organiza- 
tions should cover a larger territory than the 
usual rural community, that they require a 
variety of advisers competent in different 
fields, and that the organizations and pro- 
grams developed for rural youth should be 
limited in number but should be expanded 
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to include a wider range of interests. Rural 
youth going to the city find many new con- 
ditions which make adjustment difficult. 
Among these are: Overstimulation from con- 
tinuous association with other people, radio, 
movies, hurry, noise and bustle of the city, 
and running by the clock to meet routine 
schedules ; economic insecurity arising chiefly 
from worry over a job, unsatisfactory hous- 
ing, and lack of spending money; feeling 
of being personally uprooted arising from 
the change from the rural environment where 
everybody knows everybody else, to the city 
where life is anonymous; competition which 
is much more urgent and compelling in the 
urban environment than in the rural. No 
permanent improvement can be made in the 
personal problems of youth arising from 
some of these situations until the conditions 
causing them are removed. In other cases 
much can be done by parents, teachers, social 
workers, and employers to equip youth to 


meet these situations 


ADJUSTMENT IN A MODERN Clty 


In opening his discussion of ‘The Prob- 
lem of Adjustment in a Modern City,” Wil- 
lard Waller, Professor of Sociology, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, stressed par- 
h characteristics of the city as 
the predominance of abstract, indirect ad- 
justments to environment, the high degree 
of division of labor, the great disparity of 
work and income with money as the prin- 
cipal yardstick of prestige, and the lack of 
community solidarity with the disappearance 
of neighborliness entirely, except among chil- 
dren and the lower economic groups. These 
characteristics emphasize ‘front’ as the dom- 
inant principle of city life. New Yorkers 
spend much of their income and effort in 
trying to impress people they will never meet 
again. The facade of “front” depends upon 
an army of flunkies who cannot possibly 
participate in it. City dwellers become eman- 
cipated from most moralities and detached 
from their fellows. Although the family has 
great emotional importance to them it is 
very unstable. In many ways, in fact, the 


ticularly su 


city becomes a focal point for change. 0, 
the whole, adjustment of the adult become: ; 
matter of enslavement to certain routines 
overlooking contradiction and tuning oy ; 
terferences. One goes about his routine , 

literally does not see the world about } a 

Many of these characteristics of the cit 
culture are of special importance for 4 
adjustment problem of young persons 
result in the accentuation of class difference 
the need for artificially organized play g: 
early assimilation of the pattern of 
and difficulties in the educational 
ess which is striving to bring about 
trolled, stage-by-stage assimilation of 
Urban youth then is apt to be confused 
disorganized. Like his elders, he is 
of class differences and impressed by “fro 
He acquires early but incomplete sop! 
tion. He may be apparently self-reliant 
self-sufficient, but on a low level of so 
awareness or adjustment. He feels the 
tradictions of city life keenly. Two featur 
of modern life, romantic love and tot 
anism, are partly traceable to the 
frustrations of city life. 

“An Approach to Problems of Perso 
Adjustment in Industry’ was the topic of 
remaining discussion group, led by Har 
A. Wright, Chief of Personnel Researc! 
Training Division, Hawthorne Works, West 
ern Electric Company.’ 


“THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE DEMOCR 
ADVENTURE” 

At the general evening session, Clarenc 
A. Dykstra, President of the University 
Wisconsin, began his address on “The Indi- 
vidual and the Democratic Adventure 
citing the thousands of years which 
gone into the building of the idea of ind 
vidual worth and the repeated resurgence o! 
the mass man in one way or another. Only 
the fact that an idea is more powerful in 
the long run than despots and armies a 
counts for the long struggle of men to be 
counted by ones rather than by thousands 


1 
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1 An extended abstract of Mr. Wright's addre 
will be found on page 500.—Editor. 
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war there is no place or time for the 
ace returns. President Dykstra then 
‘ouched on significant periods in the struggle 
this idea, against the divine right of 
kings abroad and here against religious in 
tolerance and, more recently, mass operation 
in industry and new controls by government. 
Once again to-day, all our problems con- 
erge upon this problem of freedom. The 
final meaning of the programs we are try- 
ng to set up in the fields of personnel study 
nd guidance is that once more we are at- 
tempting to sort out the individual from 
the mass man, to give him some dignity and 
hance for self-expression in a world of 


ror 


tines. In a machine age we need par- 
ticularly to study human capacities and 
human needs. 

The individual, however, is not only a 
og in the industrial process but he is also 

citizen and presumably, therefore, a sov- 
ereign in his own right. He, with his fel- 
yws, makes the rules by which we live. At 
this moment the American finds himself 
nable to be an individual with the free- 
loms which he had thought were guaranteed 
by the very institutions which he had de 
eloped. Moreover this sovereign citizen 
more and more distrusts himself in his or- 
ganized capacity. He suspects the agencies 
which he has set up in the field of public 
ontrol. Once upon a time he thought he 
would be in charge if only he could be given 
the vote. Now he feels that he makes very 
little impact in the fields of public control. 
Those who once felt so sure that democracy 
would work well thought they knew what 
was going to happen tomorrow. Now the 
horizon opens out toward a new unknown 
and no one knows who will rule the future 
or how authority is going to be organized. 
Hence, we live in fear rather than with 
confidence. Everything we do publicly or 
privately seems provisional, without roots or 
reality. Men do not quite know what insti- 
tutions they serve or what cause they believe 
in. 

Our citizens seem to have lost their sense 
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thei 1V mot ition 
alling 
that almost all 


of participation and 
They are becoming pressure groups 
for action. We face the fact 

reactionary ofr 
revolutionary, active or passive, believe that 
they have unlimited rights but no obliga 


ind 


( rowd 


tions. Thus we live in a day of violence 
of caricature in which the man in the 
takes on the dangerous psychology of irr 
sponsibility and is unwilling to submit to 


any norm of conduct. Europe, right now 


is reaping the results of such a demoraliza 


tion. 

In this day of apathy it becomes essential, 
therefore, that we rediscover the individual 
citizen and impress him with the obligational 
aspect of his freedom. The electoral process 
must be used for something else than tl 
attempt merely to acquire a privilege or 
bonus. Unless we can bring home to Ar 
icans the dignity and worth of a com 
citizenship, society is on its way toward 


ommo yur 


integration, and the idea of 


n | 
I 
pose and general welfare is threatened with 


lissolution. 

The individual in a democracy mu 
more than merely a private person. He 
Moreove r 
part te 
development of public persons, half of whose 


and 


be a public person as well 


education should run in some 


lives are bound up in social concerns 
After all 


is a member of a great society 


public imperatives an individual 


and he must 
learn to act co-operatively in the devel 
ment of a civilization 

If anything is clear it is that our freedoms 
cannot be inherited. They must be struggled 
and fought for continuously. No paper 
guarantees will take the place of the con- 
stant watchfulness and activity of individual 
citizens quick to see an attack on their rights 
and their responsibility for safeguarding 
them. Democracy can never be preserved by 
totalitarian processes which pretend to guard 
it. Civil rights are either sacred and to be 
maintained or they are in process of being 
lost, and once lost they are not soon re 
gained. 

In closing this final meeting of the day, 
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its Chairman, Sarah G. Blanding, Dean of 
Women, University of Kentucky, interpreted 
President Dykstra’s address not only as a 
powerful statement of the responsibilities of 
our citizenship but as a special challenge to 
his audience. For, she stated, constructive 
citizenship in a free, self-governing society 
requires from its citizens attitudes of toler- 
ance, fair-mindedness, good-will, and re- 
spect for the other man’s integrity, which 
will flourish only in those who have met 
their own basic need for emotional security, 
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comradeship, and a sense of accomplishment 
Personnel and guidance workers have alway: 
been committed to an education pointed 
toward the finest flowering of the humap 
spirit. To-day they must fight valiantly with 
men of good will everywhere for the form 
of society in which that spirit has its only 
real chance. For this conflict and the essen. 
tial part in it which education must play 
they must use not only courage and devotion 
but the deepest knowledge they can gain of 
the bases of human behavior. 


Business Sessions 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations held on Thurs- 
day, February 22, the Council’s Board of 
Representatives held three business sessions 
during the convention period at St. Louis 
on February 20, 22, and 24. 

At the open meeting, A. J. Brumbaugh, 
Chairman of the Council, presented his re- 
port for the year, and L. J. Schloerb, Chair- 
man of the Policy Committee, presented a 
summary of that Committee's report. These 
reports appear in full in this issue of Occu- 
PATIONS. W. C. Smyser, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Council, presented the Treasurer's re- 
port, which indicated total receipts for the 
year of $1,480, and estimated expenditures, 
including those for the convention itself, of 
$775, leaving a balance of $705. The re- 
ceipts and balance, however, were substan- 
tially affected by a $500 foundation grant 
for speakers’ expenses, made on the under- 
standing that no grant from it for the same 
purpose would hereafter be requested. 

The meetings of the Board of Representa- 
tives were devoted primarily to discussion of 


T ADDITION to the annual open meeting 


the Policy Committee’s report and to pr 
posals designed to carry out a number 
its recommendations. This report and the 
principal proposals were also submitted + 
the constituent organizations during the con- 
vention and were approved by all thos 
considering them, constituting a majority 
the Council membership. At its final meet 
ing, therefore, the Board of Representatives 
took the following action: 


1. Adopted the report of the Pol 
Committee, with the understanding that 
each constituent organization might deter 
mine for itself the extent of the authority 
delegated to its representatives on the 
Board. 


2. Adopted the report submitted by t 
Joint Steering Committee, consisting 0! 
three members of the Board and three 
members of a group from organizations 
concerned with personnel work at 
college level, such as the National Ass 
ciation of Deans of Men, Association 0! 
Student Union Managers, etc., which: 
had met several times to consider 
ordination in that area. This report pr 
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posed that a coordinating committee, made 
up of re resentatives of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations from organizations active in col- 
lege personnel work and representatives 
from other organizations interested in this 
work but not now members of the Coun- 
cil, be established with the following pur- 


poses : 


To be available to act in an advisory re- 
lationship to research agencies in col- 
lege personnel work. 


To disseminate information among per- 
sonnel workers in the several colleges 
and universities. 

To promote regional group meetings 
in those areas where such group meet- 
ings are not now sponsored by exist- 
ing organizations. 


To cooperate with and assist in coor- 
dinating the work of the several organ- 
izations active in personnel work on 
the college level. 


It further proposed that the Council 
ask the members of its Board represent- 
ing organizations working on the college 
level to regard themselves as members of 
this coordinating committee and that the 
Council appoint the three members of its 
Board who had been members of the 
Joint Steering Committee, namely Sarah 
G. Blanding, A. J. Brumbaugh, and Helen 
M. Voorhees, as members of that com- 
mittee for a three-year period. 


3. Adopted the proposal of the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association that 
the Council establish an interest group to 
be known as the College Section, with an 
Executive Committee, for the coordination 
of the college interests within the Coun- 
cil; this section to consist of Council mem- 
ber organizations whose interests involve 
work at the college level and the Execu- 
tive Committee to consist of those repre- 
sentatives on the Council’s Board who are 
active in such work. The Executive Com- 
mittee is empowered to meet with repre- 
sentatives of other organizations not now 
members of the Council engaged in sim- 
ilar work and to elect a chairman and 
secretary from its number. The purposes 
of this College Section shall ee 


Providing a body within which the 
various groups of the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
engaged in personnel work at the col- 
lege level may unite to further their 
common purposes ; 


Providing a convenient means for co- 
operating with groups of similar inter 
ests not now afhliated with the Amer 
ican Council of Guidance and Person 
nel Associations ; 


Making more effective provision for 
the representation and coordination of 
college interests in the annual program ; 


Furnishing initiative for a series of 
commissions to define crucial issues 
within the college personnel field and to 
work toward their solution: 


Disseminating knowledge of new devel- 
opments in college personnel work 


In taking this action the Board of Repre- 
sentatives made effective the Policy Com- 
mittee’s proposal for the establishment of 
an interest group at the college level within 
the Council and provided for its coopera 
tion with other organizations interested in 
college personnel work. It agreed that this 
section of the Council should not call on 
the general budget of the Council to finance 
meetings or projects of interest only to that 
section. 

The Board also instructed the chairman 
to appoint the following committees of 
three members each, recommended in the 
report of the Policy Committee 


A committee to study the question of 
time and place for the annual meeting, 
with the understanding that this study 
would include the whole matter of the 
Council's relations and cooperation with 
the National Education Association 


A committee to consider the Council's 
relations with other organizations con- 
cerned with personnel and guidance 
work in education, government, indus- 
try, and the community, including both 
those which might become members of 
the Council and those with which a 
different relationship would be ap- 
propriate. 
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A committee to study the question of 
Council finances, including investiga- 
tion of the possibility of a permanent 


subsidy 


New officers of the Council were elected 
as follows: Chairman, Warren K. Layton, 
Director, Division of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Board of Education, Detroit, of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association: 


Vice-Chairman, Harriett M Allyn, Acadep 
Dean, Mount Holyoke College, of the N; 
tional Association of Deans of Wo 
Secretary-Treasurer, Floyd B. Shannon, } 
lic Relations Manager, Kearny Works, Wes: 
ern Electric Company, of the Personne] } 
search Federation. 
W. C. SmMyser 


.Y, cretary 


Report of the Chairman 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


W? are all committed to the democratic 
method of managing our social 
affairs, national and local, political and edu- 
cational. But we can not deny the fact that 
the democratic way is slow and sometimes 
bungling. For more than a century and a 
half we have struggled with the problem of 
striking an acceptable balance between the 
functions and the authority that shall be 
vested in our central government and the 
degree of autonomy that shall be guaranteed 
to local governmental units. 

The same type of problem on a smaller 
scale arises repeatedly in the area of educa- 
tion. In our colleges and universities where 
we are presumably preparing students for 
democratic living, we observe repeatedly con- 
flicts between administrative officers who en- 
deavor to achieve desired changes swiftly 
and expeditiously by fiat and faculty mem- 
bers who insist upon certain prerogatives 
under the ideals of democracy in educational 
administration. 

A somewhat similar problem faces the 
American Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations in its efforts to coordinate 
the programs and activities of its constit- 


{ 


uent members. The purposes of the 
cil as stated in its original constitutior 


To effect a closer cooperation an 
associations at work in guidance 
sonnel. 

To work toward higher p: 
standards in this field 

To promote understanding and deve 
ment of the principles and practices 
guidance and personnel. 


The Council is a purely voluntary cooper 
tive undertaking. It has only such pow 
as are delegated to it by its members a 
these are at present very limited. Moreover 
the Council is in a continuously precarious 
financial condition. No Alexander Hamilto: 
has yet appeared on the scene to stabilize its 
financial structure. From year to year the 
Council endeavors to determine its spher 
of activity within the framework of its get 
eral objectives. It endeavors to function as 
effectively as can any representative body 
with limited powers, and on an even more 
limited budget. Most of its attention has 
thus far been focused on the coordination 
of the programs and activities of its mem 
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ers. But from some quarters come the Policy and that will be presented by the 
citicisms that it has moved too slowly in chairman of that committec 

bringing about an essential coordination As Chairman of the Coun I 
-mong constituent members having closely call attention to certain practical difficulties 
ied interests. At the same time from other that demand consideration. First, the Coun 
quarters come repeated warnings that the cil needs stabilization. The annual change 
Council must take no steps that affect in of officers and the frequent changes in mem 
ay way the freedom and autonomy of its bership on the Board of Representatives | 
members. Such pressures and restraints are required a continuous orientat 


4 4 t erm os 
nherent in a democratic form of organiza upon whom its res} onsibi 


frequent changes have made 


Id 


if 
' 
ul 


r10n . 
The Council may claim credit for several PO!CY difficult and have of ne 
.chievements whatever its shortcomings may the progress of the 
e. First, it has brought together representa- =n ial support 
tives of various organizations who by their voluntary. Ge 
nterchange of information have gained a_ tributions of its 
tual understanding of the purposes and resources available 
tivities of these organizations. Second, it ‘° Pay the expenses of 


° Jane 7; P 
1s succeeded in no small degree in co- ©! Representatives 
the expenses OF its 


7; 
*} 


} 


rdinating the convention programs of the 
ssociations that meet simultaneously, elim quence the members of 
nating conflicts among programs of general their own expenses 

interest and in some instances unifying the 


meetings were held in tl 


programs of several associations. Third, it Of the representatives in 


has in its own sessions arranged for ad able to attend, conversel} 
iresses and conferences that are of general ern members were abs 
interest. held in the East 

This year the Council has given special ance has also had 
onsideration to promoting a closer coor- tinuity of policy 
dination among the associations that have Fortunately the Chairman 
losely related interests, particularly those committee this year 
at the college level. To this end a sub-com- from one of the 

of this grant is 

onsider with representatives of associations 4 tality of our 
not re presented in its membership, steps that | ossibility that 
might be taken to achieve the desired degree continue its support of 
of coordination. its interest. In any event 

Out of these joint conferences have grown 9 ‘St@nt Hnanci ul support 
certain proposals that have already been sub- . "Th ¢: suis “ie in . 
mitted to the member associations for con- patie se re 
sideration. These proposals are in essence ee, 
that the members of the Board of Represen- 
tatives of the Council from College Person- in, its progress. But 
nel Associations, with representatives of nq 4 larcer sphere 
those college personnel groups not members The continued 
of the Council, shall constitute a coordinat- sympathetic understan 
ing committee for the advancement of a _jts critics will unquest 
closer relationship among all organizations realization of the objec 
in the field of college personnel work. The it has striven from its be 
proposals are in accord with recommenda- A. J 
tions that are made by the Committee on / 


’ 7 
merely another illust 


democracy is slow 
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Policy Committee Report 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


HE representatives making up the 
- American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, in May, 1939, dele- 
gated to the Policy Committee a series of 
problems which were an outgrowth of the 
1938-39 report of the Policy Committee and 
the business sessions of the Council. This 
report aims to present policies with respect 
to the most important of these problems. 

The February, 1939 report of the Policy 
Committee’ dealt with the common beliefs in 
the field of guidance and personnel work 
which seem to be basic to all member organ- 
izations. It was felt, however, that the Com- 
mittee should now give serious recognition 
to the type of central organization through 
which these common beliefs receive expres- 
sion. This means that the Council has dele- 
gated the responsibility of policy with re- 
spect to structural and functional organiza- 
tion of the ACGPA. 

Before making specific proposals regard- 
ing an immediate plan of organization, the 
Committee calls attention to the need for a 
closer coordination of the activities of the 
ACGPA with those of other national, edu- 
cational, industrial, or community organiza- 
tions in the fields of guidance and personnel 
work. As a means of sustaining a closer 
relationship with such groups, it is recom- 
mended that a committee of the Board of 
Representatives be appointed to act as a 
medium of communication and cooperation 
between the ACGPA and these organiza- 
tions. This committee should keep the Board 
informed regarding the activities of other 
organizations and should make recommenda- 
tions as to means of cooperation. 


I. STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Basic policies concerning structural organ- 
ization are considered under four general 
headings. 


' See OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, April, 1939, Pp. 633-7. 


A. With respect to name. 


Inasmuch as the present name of th 
Association has at times led some individ 
uals to confuse it with organizations sin 
ilar in name but separate in funct 
is recommended that this group of 
iated associations adopt a new name, viz 

The Council of Guidance and Persor 
nel Associations. 


With central 


body. 

The Committee is impressed with the 
somewhat loose type of organizatior 
which has existed thus far in connection 
with the Board of Representatives and it 
hesitates to submit a suggestion for a m¢ 
rigid type of central organization because 
of the possibility that it may have been the 
flexibility of the organization to which 
influence thus far can be attributed. A 
number of suggestions and recommenda 
tions, however, are being submitted with 
the idea in mind of providing a basis for 
better organization. These are considered 
under five headings. 


respect to a responsible 


re 


1. Method of representation. After con 
sulting with other members of the 
Council regarding various methods of 
representation, the Committee recom- 
mends the direct but limited propor- 
tionate representation as the basis upon 
which all member organizations should 
be represented. 


In order to assure some flexibility with 
respect to representation, it is recom 
mended that two classifications be 
established as follows: 


a. That those organizations having in 
dividual memberships whose chic! 
emphasis is on guidance and person- 
nel work and whose members are 
engaged professionally in guidance 
and personnel activities be repre. 
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sented on the basis of two delegates 
for a membership of less than 200, 
three for less than 1,000, and four 
for more than 1,000. 


That those organizations belonging 
to the Council who have guidance 
and personnel work as only one of 
a number of other activities, or who 
do not carry individual member- 
ships, be allowed two delegates on 
the Council. 


It should be recognized at this point 
that other methods of representation 
may be found more feasible as a result 
of further experience. 


Election of delegates. 


a 


Each member organization should 
be responsible for electing or ap- 
pointing its own delegates. 


Delegates should be chosen so that 
they can attend the first annual 
meeting of the new Board of Repre- 
sentatives held at the time of the 
annual convention. 


. Organization for continuity. The Com- 


mittee submits the following sugges- 
tions to insure continuity of purpose 
and structure within the Council organ- 
ization. 


a. 


Rotation of members for individual 
organizations on the Board of Rep- 
resentatives is suggested as best pro- 
cedure. For example, if a given 
organization is allowed three mem- 
bers on the Board, it is recom- 
mended that the three-year rotation 
term be used as a means of provid- 
ing continuity of interest and intel- 
ligent activity on the Board. 


. That continuity of administration be 


provided by requiring officers to be 
chosen from members of the new 
Board who served the preceding 
year. In no case shall the same in- 
dividual hold the same office for 
more than two consecutive years. 


i. Time of organization. The Committee 
further recommends that the program 


be so planned as to assure a meeting 
of the new Council before the ad- 


journment of the annual meeting. 


5. The Committee r 
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ommends that the 


financing of the Council be made an 
item of immediate special study so that 


t 


a sound financial basis may be laid for 


the perpetuation of the organization 


C. With respect to the officers of the Board 
of Representatives 


1. The Committee re 


ommends that there 


be no designated rotation of the officers 
of the Board other than that the same 
office shall not be held by representa 


tives from the same 
more than two consecutive 


organization for 
years 


2. That the election of these officers take 
place at the first meeting of the new 
Council 


D. With 


ities 


1. The Committee 


respect to delegated responsibil 


recommends that the 


Board of Representatives assume re 
sponsibility in the following areas 


a. 


The 


In this connection, it is recom 
mended that a committee be ap 
pointed as soon as possible to ex 
plore the values inherent in a 
separate guidance and personnel 
conference held apart from the an 
nual meeting of the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators 
It is recommended that a 
report be presented as a re 
the study 


formal 


! 
Suit of 


Promotion and development of 
those coordinating activities that are 
involved in the advancement of the 
basic beliefs stated in the previous 
Policy Committee report, 1939 
These activities should take a form 
that will be of direct benefit to 


member organizations 


Board should further assume 
the responsibility of extending its 
membership to include those non 
profit organizations that are in gen 
eral agreement with the basic beliefs 
and policies of the Council. This 
procedure will involve approval by 
the Board of Representatives of the 
organizations that request member 
ship. 
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Promotional activities. The Policy Com- 
mittee recommends the following item 
in promotional work to be carried on 
by the Council: 
The encouraging of regional con- 
ferences in guidance and personnel 
work. In most cases, this would in- 
volve a close cooperation with mem- 
ber organizations holding regional 
conferences. These conferences 
should in no way duplicate or 
supplant those held by member 
organizations. 


II. ORGANIZATION ACCORDING TO 
FUNCTIONAL OR INTEREST GROUPS 


The Committee is aware of the existence 
of a number of common interest groups 
within the general membership of the Coun- 
cil. Each of these groups in turn is aware 
of the need for being acquainted with the 
work and purposes of all member organiza- 
tions. The Committee feels that provision 
should be made for the organization of these 
interest groups within the general structure 
of the Council. 


A. An illustration of this. type of interest 
group which probably should receive 
immediate attention concerns itself with 
guidance and personnel activities on the 
college level. There are a number of 
associations, now members of the Coun- 
cil, which probably would like to think 
together on their common interest. Other 
groups of this type undoubtedly will 
develop and may concern themselves 
with such areas as the secondary school, 
out of school activ? .ies, etc. 


B. Because of the expressed interests of sev- 
eral of the college level groups, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the Board of 


Representatives take some immediate 
steps to facilitate the organization of ap 
interest group on the college leve| 


C. The Committee further recommends tha 
the plan of organization of a functiong 
or interest group be submitted for the 
approval of the Board of Representatives 

. Because of this new interest it is espe 
cially urged that all activities at the ar 
nual conference be so coordinated by the 
Board of Representatives as to ay 
duplication or conflicts. 


*s * & & 


These statements are submitted wit! 
recommendation that if they, at present 
represent sound policy, they be used as a set 
of guiding principles which will assure the 
advantages of some flexibility but, at the 
same time, establish understanding with re 
spect to structure and function. 


LESTER J. SCHLOERB, Chairman 

Policy Committee 

Chicago Board of Education 

National Vocational Guidance Association 


Policy Committee Members: Alice M 
Baldwin, Duke University, Alliance for Gui 
dance of Rural Youth; Dean A. J. Brum 
baugh, University of Chicago, Ex Offici 
and American College Personnel Ass'n 
R. B. Cunliffe, Rutgers University, Nationa 
Vocational Guidance Association; Martha 
Downs, New Jersey State Teachers Co 
Teachers College Personnel Association 
Dean Alice M. Lloyd, University of Mich 
igan, National Association of Deans o! 
Women ; Dean Irma Voigt, Ohio University 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Helen M. Vorhees, Mount Holyoke College 
American College Personnel Association 
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School Administrators’ Convention 


YOUTH AND JOBS CONSIDERED 


HE RELATION of education to the 
‘Tasee adjustment of 
stressed at the Seventieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators, held at St. Louis, February 
24-29, 1940. Im various addresses and in 
committee resolutions there was recognition 
of the job problem and its implication for 
the schools. 

That the youth problem is not a depres- 
sion problem was stressed by Charles H. 
Judd, Director of the Education Program of 
the National Youth Administration. “The 
year 1933,” said Dr. Judd, “was not the 
year when unemployment of youth began. 
It was the year when unemployment became 
so conspicuous that it could not be over- 
looked.”” Now that the schools begin to see 
the problem, it is becoming evident to even 
the most traditionally minded educators that 
far-reaching and radical changes are neces- 
sary in the content of school instruction. 
The Federal Government, Dr. Judd pointed 
out, cannot solve the problem without the 
cooperation of local communities and the 
schools. There should be a pooling of the 
experience of the federal agencies with the 
schools to develop a sound program which 
would include opportunities for manual 
training. 

A similar idea was suggested by another 
speaker, Worth McClure, Superintendent of 
Schools, Seattle, who said: ‘The curriculum 
must dignify the occupations by which three 


youth was 


fourths of our students will earn their 
lshood 

Considerable interest centered on the 
Report of the Educational Policies Commis 
sion, prepared by John K. Norton, Professor 
of Education, Columbia 
sored by the National Education Association 


and the American Association of School 


University Spon 


Administrators, the report represents a study 


of the relation of education to the tional 


welfare. A long range program sug 


onomik 


po t of 
ih] 


gested. From a purely ¢ 
would be wise 


policy if every worker were educated to the 


view it is held that 


extent of his capacity and trained for the 
occupation in which he would be most 

ductive. One of the recommendatior 

the report is that there be universal, com 
pulsory school attendance until the pupil 
an get and hold a job. “Compulsory school 
attendance should continue for all pupils 
until society is prepared to offer suitable 
employment and community 
should do all it can to exceed the proposed 
minimum 


Every state 
compulsory, national 
Where conditions of poverty in the family 
prevent attendance, 


ten-year 
are so severe as [to 


remedial and relief measures are called 
for. ...’ Another recommendation of the 


called for the expansion of 


Commission 
well-planned vocational education to the 
point where boys and girls might leave 
school prepared to enter productive jobs 


The report advocated as a remedy for un 
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employment among youth the training of 
more youth in semi-skilled and highly 
skilled occupations to increase our produc- 
tivity and our national income. “Each year 
we have tended to employ larger numbers 
of highly trained workers. There is still a 
shortage of many types of goods and serv- 
ices which can be produced only by trained 
workers. . .. We should keep on expanding 
education and increasing the training for 
skilled jobs until the cost of training equals 
the extra value of additional goods and 
services produced.” 


Michigan Convention 


“New Frontiers Within the Old” is the 
theme of the thirteenth annual convention 
of the Michigan Industrial Education So- 
ciety to be held at the Book Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan, on April 18, 19, and 20. 
There will be a well-balanced convention 
program with a generous representation of 
labor through union representatives, trades- 
men, and agencies; of industry through the 
employer, superintendent, coordinator, and 
technical men; of schools through directors, 
specialists, and classroom teachers. The 
principal speakers: R. O. Small, President 
of the American Vocational Association and 
Director of Vocational Education, Boston; 
Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles; and Major Norman A. Imrie, 
Lecturer and Associate Editor of Columbus 
Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, indicate a pro- 
gram of interest to everyone concerned with 
industrial acts or vocational education. 

Some of the interesting topics to be cov- 
ered are: 


“Technological Progress and Its Impli- 
cations for Adult Education,” Charles E. 
Wilson, Vice-President in charge of man- 
ufacturing, General Motors Corporation 
and George H. Fern, Supervisor, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction; “Should the Vocational Schools 
Provide Training for All Levels of Em- 
ployment Skills?’ Discussion Leader, 
Thomas Diamond, Department of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Michigan. 


Demonstration and Topic Discussiop 
Groups include Aeronautics, Air Cop¢ 
tioning, Art and Design, Mechar ‘ 
Drawing, Electricity, General Shop and 
Woodwork, General Metal, Machine Sho, 
and Forging, Pattern Making, and Prin: 
ing. 


Career Conferences 


The University of Colorado, Boulder, 1 
ports a successful first Conference 
Careers which was held January 
1940. More than 700 students attended the 
meetings of the 19 Interest Groups. At 
general session the President of the Un 
versity spoke on behalf of the Conferenc 
The groups, which covered a wide range 
vocations, were led by University faculty 
members. Following the presentation of 
facts, the meetings were thrown open tc 
questions. 


A Vocational Information Conference 
was held January 28, 1940, for Co. 1141 
CCC Camp, Bellows Falls, Vermont. Com- 
munity representatives from various voca 
tions led the following groups: Agriculture 
aviation, civil service, construction, electrica 
trades, forestry, mechanical trades, radi 
and transportation. General sessions and 
community singing completed the program 

Camp enrollees felt that they received 
much valuable vocational information from 
the Conference and they were particularly 
impressed by the friendly attitude of the 
group leaders. Another gratifying outcome 
has been the interest shown by business 
leaders in the community. Many have 
offered to talk further to enrollees at their 
places of business. 


Vocational Guidance Cards 


As a part of its vocational education pro- 
gram for women, the Zonta Club of Detroit 
has compiled vocational guidance cards cov- 
ering more than 70 occupations, which range 
from accountant to YWCA Secretary. The 
cards (6 x 81/4, multigraphed) are a digest 
made from answers received from ques- 
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fionnaires sent to approximately 3,000 Zon- 
tians throughout the country. The answers 
were checked against other reliable authori- 
ties. For each occupation basic information 
is given as follows: nature of work, demand, 
working hours, disadvantages, advantages 
(including salary); physical, mental, and 
educational qualifications; the way to secure 
employment ; and a suggested list of books 


to read. 


News of the Branches 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation held a splendid dinner meeting, Jan- 
uary 19, attended by one hundred twenty- 
five interested persons representing: the 
State Department of Education, Baltimore 
City Department of Education, State Em- 
ployment Service, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
University of Maryland, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Associated Jewish Charities, Boys’ 
Home Society, YMCA Guidance Advisory 
Committee, Engineers’ Club, in addition to 
a representative group of personnel workers 
from private industries in the city and 
state. 

The guest speakers, representing the auto- 
mobile and food industries, surety business, 
and a mail order and retail store, spoke 
briefly on the qualifications and opportuni- 
ties of employees in the firms represented, 
with special emphasis on the junior em- 
ployees. 

The next meeting of the Association is to 
be held on April 5, at which time the guest 
speaker will be Harold Benjamin, Dean of 
the College of Education, University of 
Maryland, and Consultant for Civic Educa- 
tion, Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association. 


BALTIMORE 


The Association is happy to welcome a 
new Branch which has been formed in Balti- 
more with more than thirty members and a 
larger enrollment expected by the fall of 
1940. The officers are President, Fannie W. 
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Howard, Counselor, Booker Washington 
Junior High School; Corresponding Secre 
tary, Hilda Orr, Assistant to the Executive 
Secretary, Baltimore Urban League; Record 
ing Secretary, Ruth Gregory, Counselor, 
Dunbar Senior High School; and Treasurer, 
Joseph Briscoe, Principal, Colored Voca 
tional School. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


More than fifty members of the Minne 
apolis Vocational Guidance Association met 
at a dinner meeting in January to hear ad 
dresses by Dale Yoder and E. J. Williamson, 
both of the University of Minnesota faculty. 

Dr. Yoder talked on developments in per 
sonnel administration in industry He 
pointed out that industry has gone through 
the phase of having a centralized personnel 
department, and is now thinking of per- 
sonnel functions with every manager a per 
sonnel manager. He pointed out also that 
industry is turning its attention to group 
relationships and group problems, rather 
than to working with individuals one by one 

Dr. Williamson discussed trends in coun- 
seling. He sees better guidance techniques 
emerging with more complete records and 
better tests more intelligently used. He looks 
forward to a better coordination of all the 
guidance facilities within the community 
under the principal or superintendent who 
becomes responsible for this coordination 

At the March meeting, Carlos Stageberg 
of the Research Division of the Social Se- 
curity Board, was scheduled to speak on 
the need for occupational analysis 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“To belong to groups which provide ac- 
tivity is one of the greatest needs of mil- 
lions of unemployed youth,” said Thomas 
O. Marshai! in an address before the Roch- 
ester Vocational Guidance Association at a 
recent luncheon meeting. Dr. Marshall, co- 
author of When Youth Leaves School and 
instructor in education, the University of 
Rochester, declared that the greatest num- 
ber of unemployed youth are reached 
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through church-sponsored groups, common 
interest clubs, athletic clubs, in the order 
named. Young people need happy home ac- 
tivities, adult leader friends, more good con- 
tacts, and a closer connection with school 


after leaving school. 


WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


A panel discussion on “Change Ahead for 
Youth: Through Labor Legislation, Through 
Education Laws, Through Change in In- 
dustrial Practices,” was the feature of a 
dinner meeting held at the Edison Voca- 
tional and Technical High School, Mt. 
Vernon, on March 13. Chairman of the 
panel was Kate Papert, Director of Di- 
vision of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage, N. Y. State Department of Labor. 
The panel included: Cara Cook, Secretary 
of Women's Trade Union League, New 
York City; Mary Dubrow, Vocational Coun- 
selor, Mt. Vernon Board of Education; and 
Florence Levy, Junior Counselor, State Em- 
ployment Service, Yonkers. The program for 
the evening was arranged by the Program 
Chairman, Julia C. Brown. 


SOUTHERN TiER, NEw YORK 


The Branch is sponsoring this year ‘The 
Vocational Guidance Clinic of the Air,” a 
radio program broadcast over WESG, EI- 
mira, every Friday from 5:15 to 5:30. The 
series is designed to help youth in solving 
educational and vocational problems and 
listeners are invited to send in questions. 
Those that cannot be answered on the air 
are answered by personal letter. 


CINCINNATI 


The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association held one of its most successful 
meetings, judged by the size and enthusiasm 
of the audience, on January 31, when the 
Projects Committee of which Rose Franz- 
blau of the NYA is chairman, made its re- 
port. 

The report was based on a survey made 
by members of the Vocational Guidance 
Association who had visited various agencies 


engaged in guidance activities in th 
munity. The report summarized the 
grams thus carried out, pointing out the 
strengths and weaknesses, and indicatin 
possible steps that should be taken to . 
velop a better rounded, more comprehensive 
program for all youth in the commu 
Representatives from business and indus; 
from labor, from the public Employmen: 
Service, and from the University wer 
scheduled to take part in the discussion, add 
ing their comments from the point o! 

of those who used the products of 
Youth Guidance services. 

The discussion proved of such interes 
that a follow-up meeting was schedu! 
March, to take the form of a Saturday 
ing institute. Small groups discussed th 
various recommendations of the committe 
Later there was a coordinating discussio: 
and a summary of the findings. 





The History of Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 516) 


ties, the National Association, the Magazi: 
preparing counselors, professional literature 
psychology and research applied to voca 
tional guidance, beginnings in other cour 
tries, work in the colleges, placement, ar 
educational guidance. 

A chapter still unwritten is related | 
present issues in the field of guidance. What 
are the problems and questions now disturb 
ing us and crying to be solved? If we 
set these forth clearly it should be a help t 
future workers. Suggestions will be gladl) 
received. Address: Dr. John M. Brewer 
1 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


VisuAL Ams—vVisual aid materials for 
the Cincinnati Public Schools are being pro- 
vided through a WPA project. Teachers and 
counselors interested in the guidance program 
are recommending slides, charts, diagrams, 
dioramas, and other exhibit materials relat- 
ing to occupations that may be prepared at 
very low cost by this WPA project 
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Motion Pzctures for Teaching Occupations 


A Bi-Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—X 








sditor’s note: —The editor of this depart- 
ent is always glad to hear from the readers 
‘ this column in regard to the use they are 
making of the films listed. If you are using 
lms in your vocational guidance program 
that have not been listed in this column and 
we suggestions as to how this department 
xy be of more service to you, do not hesi- 
ue to let the editor know.—L. V. H. 

Distributor—New York State Merchant 
Marine Academy, State Education Depart- 
ment, Fort Schuyler, The Bronx, New York, 
N. Y., office of the secretary, Mr. Owen B. 
Murphy. The following film was designed 
for vocational work and is available for use 
by counselors and student advisors, princi- 
pally in the New York State high schools, 
but will be lent upon request to counselors 
of high schools in states other than New 
York. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Glimpses of The New York State Mer- 
chant Marine Academy—16mm., silent with 
frequent captions explaining the action, 2 
reels, time 30 minutes, free loan. 

This film shows the cadets in their various 
scholastic work, such as lecture periods and lab 
tatory periods. It shows the type of student en 
rolled at the Academy, the various uniforms worn, 
and gives a general idea of a day's routine in a 
cadet's life. Briefly traces the history of the Acad- 
emy since its founding in 1875; the two former 
training ships are shown, and the Cadet Corps 
is Shown on its annual cruise to foreign waters 
(Suitable for Jr.-Sr. H. S. level and above.) 


Some Motion Picture Directories 


"1000 and One’’ Film Directory, The 
Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. The 
New 15th Edition has just been published 
by The Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. The 128 page directory de- 
scribes more than 5,000 films which are 
classified into 147 different subject divisions. 
Complete information such as size, name of 


distributor, etc., is given for each film. Sells 
for 25 cents to subscribers of Educational 


Screen, and 


DeVry Consolidated List of Free Sound 
and Silent Films contains names and ad- 
dresses of distributors. Published by DeVry 


1MCayo, 


75 cents to non-subs ers 


} 


Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., ¢ 
Ill. The latest edition contains about 1400 
films listed alphabetically, with many 
fied under subject headings. 25 


1aSSI 


cents 


United States Film Service, Division of 
the National Emergency Council, 14th and 
G Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. A mime 
ographed directory of U. S. Government 
Films, containing a complete list of the 
various departments of the Natior Gov 
ernment and the necessary facts about the 
films they distribute. Copies are free on 
request. 


Educational Film Catal published by 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Lists films recom 
mended by visual-education experts. Films 
are classified by subjects, and complete in 
formation, such as size, length, etc., about 
each film is given. The current volume for 
1939 and 1940 sells for $4. 


Bell & Howell Filmosouna Library « 
log, 1940 Edition, published by Bell & 
Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Ill. Lists about 3800 sound motion pictures 
for education and entertainment. Rental 
prices are given. Copies are free to owners 
of 16mm. sound projectors, when registered 
in the Bell & Howell files 


ala 


Victor Classified Film Source Directory of 
16mm. Film Sources, published by Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Dav enport, 
Iowa. Lists 16mm. silent and sound films, 
showing where they may be bought, rented, 
or obtained free. Films are divided into 
three general groups, depending on the 
types of films distributed. 50 cents 
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. . By Various Contributors 


Reviews of Recent Publications. 








LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES: 
BASIC STATISTICS FOR SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY. By W. S. Woytinsky. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Committee on Social Security, 
Social Science Research Council, 1938. (A 
report prepared for the Committee on Social 
Security) XXII. Pp. 333. $3.50. 

But for its sub-title this book at first 
blush might appear to be another text-book 
on American labor. Actually it is a com- 
pendium of statistical data calculated to be 
helpful in the practical administration of 
American social security legislation. It is a 
kind of statistical first-aid kit for administra- 
tors of unemployment compensation and old- 
age pension legislation. 

The book is an outgrowth of the convic- 
tion of the Committee on Social Security of 
the Social Science Research Council that one 
of its primary research tasks ‘‘should be the 
reclassification and re-tabulation of census 
and other data into categories more usable 
and pertinent for social security administra- 
tion and of greater significance for labor 
market and general economic analyses.” Mr. 
Woytinsky has expertly supervised such a re- 
classification and re-tabulation and in this 
book gives us the results, with meticulous ex 
planation of the methods by which they were 
reached, careful interpretations of their 
meaning, and suggestions as to their ap- 
plication to the problems of social security 
administration. 

The raw statistical materials with which 
Mr. Woytinsky worked were of two sorts: 
data relating to the size and composition of 
the working population and data bearing 
upon “the distribution of employees by es- 
tablishments.” His analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the first type of data are set out in 
Book One under the caption “Supply of 
Labor.” His treatment of the second type of 
data makes up Book Two—‘Demand for 
Labor.” The principal source of his infor- 
mation on labor supply is the statistical ma- 


terial of the population censuses, particu 
larly the occupational statistics. His chief 
reliance on the demand side is upon em 
ployment statistics such as those of the censys 
of manufactures. 

It is obvious that with the important ex. 
ception of the employable workers who are 
unemployed, the statistics of occupations 
(supply) and the statistics of employment 
(demand) represent simply two different 
ways of counting the same noses. For many 
years the Bureau of the Census in its de. 
cennial survey of the | pwns of the 
United States has issued elaborate reports 
upon the occupations in which its enumera 
tors have found the members of the popu 
lation engaged. These reports, however, have 
given only the scantiest information as to the 
industries in which the persons so occupied 
were employed, or to which they were 2t- 
tached if they were unemployed at the time 
of the census. 

For many years the Census Bureau has 
also been regularly assembling statistica! data 
of an entirely different sort. The bien 
census of manufactures is typical of this 
second class of census information. It sup 
plies us with data on the number of workers 
employed in the several manufacturing 
dustries but furnishes no information as t 
the occupations in which they are engaged 
in those industries. 

Mr. Woytinsky finds that the figures 
the occupational census check fairly closely 
with those in the industrial censuses 
theoretically they ought to do, when proper 
allowances are made for unemployment 
Satisfied on this score he undertakes to splice 
the two bodies of census material, ‘crossing 
the classification by industry with that by 
class of work.” In effecting the amalgama 
tion he stresses the classes of work to which 
the occupations belong rather than the spe- 
cific occupation shown in the published re 
ports of the Census of Population. The sta 
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sistical methodology is fully set forth. It is 
asl sossible to describe here the elaborate 
and painstaking processes of interpolation, 
.diystment, and estimation followed by Mr. 
Woytinsky. The present reviewer is con- 
vinced that the job has been done with rare 


competence. 


All} 


The result of Mr. Woytinsky’s consolida- 
rion of these two great bodies of labor- 
market data is a series of tables which show, 
by sex, and for each of the ten great indus- 
trial divisions into which our economy di- 
vides itself (agriculture-forestry-fishing, ex- 
traction of minerals, manufacturing, inde- 
pendent hand trades, construction, transpor- 
tation-communication-utilities, trade, public 
service, professional service, and domestic 
ind personal service), the number of per- 
sons engaged as: 
1. Employers and self-employed persons 
2. Unpaid family workers 
3. Professional persons 
Salaried employees 
a. managers and officials 
b. clerks and kindred workers 
c. sales persons 
Skilled workers 
. Semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
8. Service workers 


The result is a new and functionally far 
more useful classification of the gainful 
workers of the United States. The main body 
of the consolidated classification by industry 
and by class of work is incorporated in Table 
XI in the appendix. This table presents a 
lassification, broken down as _ indicated 
above, of the (employed and unemployed) 
gainful workers of the United States as of 
1910, 1920, and 1930. It is followed by a 
table for 1930 only, which shows separately 
the number, in each class-of-work in each 
industry, who were unemployed in that year. 

Although it was constructed primarily for 
the use of social security administrators this 
volume ought to be useful to anyone who is 
interested in learning more about the char- 
acteristics of the American labor market and 
the occupational trends observable in it.— 
PAUL F. BRISSENDEN, School of Business, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
Myers, Little and Robinson 


In a new third edition this | 
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LIFE PLANNING AND BUILDING. By 
Harrv Newton Clarke. Scranton, Pa. Inter- 
national Textbook ¢ ompany, 1940 Pp. 251. 
$1.60 
Being a book about choosing a vocation, 
this volume covers the usual topics: Why 
People Work, Exploring Areas of W ork, 
Methods of Analysis, Finding the First Job, 
How to Attain Advancement, etc. Three 
chapters on Intelligent Use of Money, Bal 
anced Use of Cultivating Pride in 
Work, constitute a departure from the tra- 
ditional subjects. It is written by a man who 
apparently has spent the greater part of his 
working life in business and hence reflects 
a realistic point of view. The flavor of the 
public school is injected through the editing 
of Jessie B. Adams. Counselor, Division of 
Guidance and Placement, New York City 
Schools, credited with the 
authorship of a chapter entitled, Making the 
Most of Your School Days 
The author has wisely resisted the temp- 
tation to furnish detailed information about 
upations, stressing rather the methods 
occupations and examining 
Apparently he has a con- 


lime, 


who is also 


all ox 
of exploring 


one § proc livities 


siderable amount of confidence in a 
of self-analysis (which he calls an 
tory) under six headings: Family hist 
“If possible, this record should £0 
back as one’s great grandparents 
samples cover cousins, uncles, and 
“All this will be very suggestive 
helping decide . . . the proper sel 
your life work”; Reading and othe: 
sonal preferences; Things started, 
‘clubs you joined or intended to join 
you planned to take or have 
Things finished; Habits of orderlin 
Social activities 

After the reader makes this invent 
must analyze it. For help in this a vo 
counselor may be called in, or a wise ft 
The result, when laid alongside a 
showing “families” of occupations, wil 
dicate in the author's opinion, the o 
tional family should enter lr) 
families are agriculture, mining and forestr 
manufacturing, transportation, comm 
tion, merchandising, construction, fina 
government service, professions, housel 


one 


and personal service, recreation. Furt! 
alysis should indicate which precise 

















N.V.G.A. and C.B.S. Radio Scripts 


To Teachers, Counselors, Personnel Officers, Vocational School Heads: 


N.V.G.A.’s Radio Committee offers for sale attractive radio script booklets fron 
Columbia network Series, “Americans at Work” (Tuesdays, 10:15 P.M., E.S.T.) 
you wish sound, interesting occupational information presented in lively dramatic 


for your Occupations, English, or Radio classes, order your booklets from the followir 


list of the only remaining scripts that will be available: 


HOUSEHOLD WORKER 
CONFECTIONER 

CAB DRIVER 

SOCIAL WORKER 
Test Pitot 
LIBRARIAN 

CHEF 

MAP MAKER 


TUGBOAT 


SHOEMAKER 


HEADLINE MAKER (Journalism) 
WORKER 

FOOTBALL COACH 
PHONOGRAPH RECORD MAKER 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEER 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
FOREST RANGER 


PRINTER 
AUTOMOBILE DEAL! 
BAKER 

AIRLINE STEWARDESS 
CENSUS WORKER 
MUSEUM CURATOR 


CABINET MAKER 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 


ADDRESS: AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ten cents a copy. Twelve for One Dollar; twenty-five for Two Dollars 
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the family would be most appropriate 
ole inventories and analyses are given, 
ending with a neat recommendation 
The text reads interestingly, being pointed 
) with problems and solutions drawn from 
he author's experience in counseling work 
rs. The pages are enlivened with drawings 
To each chapter are added 


id pictograms 
estions or exercises and suggested read- 
gs. There is a general bibliography and 
1 index 
Several 
In the Table of Contents, Foreword is mis 
spelled. The title of a book cited on page 
js incorrectly given, and a chapter head 


inaccuracies must be mentioned 


ing of another reference is_ incorrectly 
quoted. A book bearing the date 1940 


should not list as a source of publications 
The National Conterence 
There seems to have been doubt 
to the public addressed in the book, for on 
Frank W. Cyr who wrote the 
‘It is for the use of youth 


Occupational 
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ne page 
Foreword says, 
n high school,”’ and on the next page he 
says, ‘This book useful in 


senior high school and college.” 
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OCCUPATIONS 


10th or llth Grade 


Case Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group guidance work that involves 
character. The method is adequately developed in 
this book for the first time. Helps to the home 
room teacher for each case include: statement of 
the objectives, references, discussion of principal 
issues involved, summary of the course of the 
discussion and conclusion, and timing and motiva- 
tion of the case. List price, $1.55. 


llth or 12th Grade 


Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group 


selected these problems as the 60 most commor 


environment, his studies, and his futur 
include: statement of the objectives, references 


projects, and timing and motivation of the pr 
lem. List price, $1.95. 





guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.4. 


faced by high-school pupils. The problems leal 
with the adjustment of the pupil to his presen 


Helps to the homeroom teacher for each problem 


discussion of principal issues involved, suggested 





Character 





and Citizenship 


These 4 manuals for homeroom teachers contain the materials 
of instruction. Order any or all books on 30-day approval. 


Edueation 








7th or 8th Grade 


Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 


Brewer-Glidden 


Character education is becoming more and more 
a concern of the junior high school. And, as Dr. 
Angell, in retiring as president of Yale, said, “The 
task of education today is more than ever before 
in the field of morals.” This book offers character 
education and instruction in ethics through 170 
news items taken from newspapers in all parts 
of the country, each rewritten to appeal to junior 
high school pupils. Each story concerns a prob- 
lem of right and wrong. List price, $1.61. 





8th or 9th Grade 


Society in Action 
By Helen Halter 


This book contains 13 units on social guidanc: 
and 25 units on community citizenship, develo 
from a guidance point of view. From this abu 
dance of material, a small number of units that 
best fit the school’s needs will provide a semester’s 
homeroom work. Whether your homeroom pro- 
gram emphasizes guidance, citizenship, or activi- 
ties and projects, you will find more than enough 
highly usable material of any one of the thr 
types to meet your needs. Used as a part of th 
working library of each homeroom teacher, it is 
an unfailing source of ideas and materials. List 


price, $1.66. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “Nox 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


Considered as a trade manual, this book 
will have particular appeal due to its unique 
nresentation of fundamentals, as well as 
specific instructions for blueprint reading in 
the aviation field. There are also included 
self-administering tests of proficiency in 
arithmetic and reading comprehension, as 
well as tests of knowledge acquired from the 
various sections of the manual which deal 
with fundamentals. This latter feature makes 
the manual highly desirable as an explora- 
tory device in the field of vocational gui- 
dance. 

Any of the various aircraft manufacturing 
companies will find this manual a valuable 
addition to their libraries. Trade schools 
engaged in training aviation mechanics and 
even in the training of general aircraft 
workers can use the manual profitably. It 
may be highly recommended to all those 
engaged in trade training, and to a more 
limited extent, to those in guidance and 
placement.—MaATHIAS B. LyNAUGH, Psy- 
chological Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


aS 4 


MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR GIRLS. 
By Lee M. Klinefelter. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 317. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Klinefelter has written a book which 
fills a real meed—that for readable, inter- 
esting, authentic, and pertinent occupational 
information. Without propagandizing, he 
has brought to the high school girl the fas 
cinating story of the medical occupations 
open to women. 

A group of girls, members of a First 
Aid class, are inspired by their instructor, a 
Dr. White, to learn about the fields of work 
open to women. The girls talk with a phy- 
sician, chiropodist, dental hygienist, dietitian, 
medical technologist, nurse, occupational 
therapy technician, optometrist, pharmacist, 
physical therapy technician, and an X-Ray 
technician. All those familiar questions 
found in any Outline for the Study of an 
Occupation are answered in a fashion de- 
signed to challenge the interest of the stu- 
dent. Perhaps in a few instances Mr. Kline- 
felter is a trifle optimistic as to the opportu- 
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nities for women in these fields, but in most 
cases statistics are quoted to prove his de 
ductions 

At the close of every chapter he provides 
a meaty bibliography of the occupation, the 
name of the professional organization and 
the offcial publication. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable features 
of the book is the list of approved schools 
and training institutions for every occupa 
tion, with entrance requirements, length of 
course, and cost. The data combine the in- 
formation compiled from some 400 question 
naires, with official lists and data supplied by 
professional societies and registries. The 
author did not, however, attempt to estimate 
the quality of the various schools or training 
institutions 

Young people will read this book because 
they enjoy doing so. The spirit of active 
curiosity which permeates the book may sug- 
gest a pattern for their own occupational 
investigations.—Mary J]. SOWERBY, Comn- 
selor, Allegany Hieh Scl Cumberland, 
Maryland. 





Occupational Abstracts 


Appraisals and abstracts of avail- 


literature on 64 different 
occupations 


able 


Answer these questions 


What is done in this occupation? 
What qualifications are needed? 
What preparation is required? 
How enter and advance? 
What compensation may be ex- 
pected? 
How many are employed? 
What is the probable future? 
What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages? 
Where get further information? 
7° 


Write for a Complete List and Prices 
Occupational Index, Inc. 


New York University 
79 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 











NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. — 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance one 
. ar 
e Ba 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS — 
| ° Fi 
: Fi 
President, MARY P. CorRE = 
Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocation Bureau, ie 
Cincinnati, O., Public Schools W 
° Mins 
: M: 
Executive Secretary, RALPH B. KENNEY Miss 
Headquarters Office, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y. R., 
on 
° Neb: 
GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON, First Vice-Pres. Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education New 
Albany, N. Y = 
a 
MILDRED HICKMAN, Second Vice-Pres. Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Cleveland Public Sch Ce 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Ur Bi 
Ne 
Trustees 

Ro 
Rex B. CuNLIFFE, Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruniswick, N. J Ro 
' A. H. EpGERTON, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis = 
Miprep LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. Co 
) JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program Director, New York City YMCA W 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. W 
VERNON S. STEVENS, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto 7 
ic 
Ce 
Ci 
" N 
BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 
Branch President Secretary Ne 
. , Penn 
California Ce 
Northern Nelson B. Sewell Lurana Lord, Hotel Los Medanos, Pittsburg, Cal Ph 

Southern William K. Hopkins Antoinette Kinne, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Angeles 
Canada Ww 
Ontario F. W. MacBeth H. L. Armstrong, Shaw's School, Ltd., Toronto Rhoc 
Colorado Clark H. Spitler M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo. Soutl 
Connecticut Dorothy S. Wheeler Mary J. Gallahue, Bassick H. S., Bridgeport Texa 
: District of Columbia Weston R. Clark Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C Da 
Georgia ‘So 
Atlanta Basoline E. Usher Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. Vern 
(Negro Branch) Virg 
Atlanta K. A. Coggan Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta Was 
Illinois Inl 
Chicago L. J. Lease Anne Heisler, Sullivan H. S., 1149 Farwell Ave an 
Iowa Paul A. Young A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. M, 
Kansas M. S. Kaufman Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita Wyo 
Kentucky Glyn Morris Marie Turner, County Supt., Jackson Terri 
He 

Epitor’s Note: Readers of OCCUPATIONS are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping thes 
NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them Puer 
| to Ralph B. Kenney, Managing Editor, OccuPATIONS, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City Gi 











Branch 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Maryland 


Baltimore 


(Negro Branch) 


Massachusetts 
New England 
Worcester 
First Corps Area 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 
St. Louis 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 
Capital District 
Central 
Binghamton 


New York City 


Rochester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


Westchester 

Western 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Central 

Cincinnati 

Northeastern 


Northwestern 


Pennsylvania 
Central 


Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Texas 

Dallas 

South Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 

Inland Empire 

Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 
Wyoming 
Territory of Hawaii 

Honolulu 


Puerto Rico 
Guayama 


President 


Rudolph O. Vorbusch 


Robert Ewerz 
Irwin D. Medinger 


Mrs. Fannie W. Howard 


Herbert W. Saul 
W. Albert Lotz 


Harold E. Mahoney 


E. M. Stauffacher 
Lawrence Hess 
Boyd R. Swem 
C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Frank M. Debatin 


Leo Smith 


Emma Z. Curtis 


Lois Lindsay 
Edward Miller 
George Tate 
Robert Hoppock 


Joseph K. Ryan 
William Avery 
W. R. Farnsworth 


George Seel 
Robert F. Carey 
Joseph E. Barber 


Mary G. Shotwell 


Donald Prosser 
John Elliott 
T. O. Moles 


R. D. Miller 


F. G. Davis 
Marian Bach 


Josephine Boyle 
Sara G. Tully 


W. C. McCall 


E. B. LaRuche 
Otela Kelley 
Donald M. Eldred 
Martha Reely 


C. E. Halverson 
Harry L. Garrison 


R. F. Lewis 
R. A. Beckwith 
H. M. Hilgenfeld 


T. G. S. Walker 


David C. Lopez 


Secretary 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Nellie Strother, 824 Linden St., Shreveport 
Mrs. Robin S. Biddison, 39 Hopkins Place, Baltimore 


Hilda Orr, 1538 Div 1 St., Balt 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass 
Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co., No. Adams, Mass 


Norma Welch, Sherrard Intermediate School, Detroit 
Alma Van Ausdall, Jackson Jr. College, Jackson, Mich 
Hugh S. Myers, High School, Otsego, Mich 


W. E. Kamprath, Minnesota School of Business 


Marguerite Stuehrk, 3545 Longfellow Blv St. Louis 

L. O. Brockmann, Lewistown H. S., Lewistown, Mont 

C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ. Lincoln. Nebr 

Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J 

Gladys Niven, Central Park School, Schenectady 

Ruth K. Federer, Junior-Senior H. S.. Cortland 

Pauline Dennis, East Jr. H. S., Binghamton 

Edith S. Katz, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. ¢ 

Irene Rankin, 362 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y 

Zaida E. Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley 

O. H. Laubenstein, H. S., Ithaca, N. Y 


Elizabeth Sutherland, Box 119, T. C., Columbia Univ 
C. C. Dunsmoor, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 
Essel Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Jamestown, N. Y 
Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 

Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ruth W. Kohlmetz, Horace Mann Jr., H. S., 
Lakewood 

Gayle Cole, 1757 Wellesley Dr., Toledo 


Dorothy Critz, Pottsvill: 

Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA, 17th and Pine St., 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., 

Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg. Providence, R. I 


Pittsburgh 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. S 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Mrs. Lucile M. Jenks, H.S., Burlington 
Katherine Hopper, Fairfax, Va 


Edna liams, 308 Campus Ave., Pullman, Wash 
Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 

Gerda Wittman, Solomon Juneau H. S., Milwaukee 
Anthony Scholter, 625 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, 1309 Grand Ave., Laramie 


Eloise M. Ewing, YWCA, 1040 Richards St., 
Honolulu 


Francisco Montez Hernandez, H. S., Guayama, P. R 
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CHAIRMEN OF N.V.G.A. 
COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS* 


Sections 

Occupational Research: CLARA MENGER, Psychia- 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louts 

Individual Analysis: G. M. Rucn, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. ¢ 

Administration and Supervision of Guidance: C.C 
DunsMoor, Director of Guidance, New Ro- 
chelle Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y 

Preparation for Guidance Service: ARTHUR J 
Jones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y 


Committees 

Commercial Exhibits: ARNOLD M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J 

Convention Program: Roy A. HINDFRMAN, Den- 
ver Public Schools, Denver, Col 

Radio and Publicity: YONA ROBERTSON LOGIE, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E. 96th St., 
Mm. y,.& 

Branch Associations: EpGar M. Stover, Director, 
New York YMCA Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City. 

Placement: EpitH D. GwINN, Junior Employ 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Counseling: F. A. FREDENBURGH, Mepham H ¢ 
Bellmore, L I - 

Legislation: MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLFON. 1! ¢ 
Office of Education, Washington, D C 

Special Groups: AMBROSE CALIVER, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. ( 

Guidance Practice: JESSE B. Davis, Dean, School 
of Education, Boston University Boston 
Massachusetts : 

Local Arrangements: ALMA FLETCHER, Roosevelt 
High School, St. Louis, Mo 

Nominations: HELEN DERNBACH, Director of Vo. 
cational and Educational Guidance, South 
Bend, Indiana 

Personnel and Budget: R. B. CUNLIFFE. Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. ] 

Promotion: JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program Dj 
rector, YMCA of the City of New York 

Publications: WALTER B. JONES, Chief, Indus 
trial Education, Department of Public Ip 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa 

Regional Conferences; CLARENCE W. FaItonr, Dj 
rector, Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Service, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Ill 

Scholarship: RUTH FULHAM, Visiting Counsel f, 
High School Scholarship Association, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 

Teaching: MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Mon 
teroy Road, Rochester, N. Y 

Youth Guidance Service: R. H. MATHEWSON, Re- 
search Division, Department of Education, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn 


* The new chairmen for 1940-41 will be announced in the May issue. 
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Careers Visualized 


B 
” W picturoLs 


MAKE VOCATION SELECTION EASIER 


Young people gain a better appreciation of the 
necessary qualifications, preparation and ap- 
proximate earning power of contemplated ca- 
reers when these are illustrated for them with 
Picturols. The Society has a series of 42 film 
strips on vocational education. There are sep- 
arate film strips on 40 different vocations and 
two general guidance rolls. Write for com- 
plete list and special offer to those ordering 
10 or more rolls. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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